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OSWEGO COUNTY DELEGATES TO THE NEW YORK STATE GRANGE, 1903 2 
Ome Empire state, this week entertaining the national grange at Rochester, has long been very closely identified with the work of 
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the order. Among the many flourishing granges which exert a wholesome force for the general good is that here presented in 

American Agriculturist’s frontispiece. With 32 live, flourishing granges in Oswego county, and 3571 members, this is one of the 
strongest and best organized counties in the state. Many of them were organized a quarter of a century ago, and have been of immense 
influence for good in their respective townships, as well as for the advancement of grange doctrines in general. Oswego county has 
been well represented at the annual sessions of the state grange for years. The delegates this year, as the picture portrays, are among 
the substantial, well-to-do farmers of the county. The delegates pictured, standing in the rear row are, naming from left to right, 
Charles Avery, Jasper Hopper* (those with asterisk, associate delegates), Mrs Willard Wilber*, Charles Tallerton, Deloss Diston*, 
Willard Wilber, F. J. Coats*, Mrs Deloss Diston. The brother in the extreme right was not a delegate. In the front row, naming 
from left to right, the delegates are Mrs F. J. Coats, Mrs E. A. Brown, D. H. Gates, Mrs Jasper Hopper, Mrs D. IH. Gates*. 
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Fire Insurance at Cost, 
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Insurance of buildings and barns, the 
country over, is costing farmers alto- 
gether too much. In agricultural states 
this is felt keenly. In lowa, for in- 
etance, last ys according to the in- 
surance commissioner's report, the 
ple paid for insurance of all kinds, other 


ar, 
peo- 


than life, $6,645,000, but received in 
losses only $3,163,000. Similar conditions 
prevail in many states. In but few do 
the returns paid as losses bear any- 
where near the relative amount paid in 
that they should. 

As a result of the excessive charges 


as premiums and assessments, fat sal- 


aries officials derive, etc, farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies have 
sprung up with tremendous growth in 
nearly every state in the union. There 
are fully 1000 farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance companies with a membership 
of nearly 750,000 in the northwest alone, 


It has been estimated that these farm- 
un annual 


ers’ mutual companies effect 

saving of at least $5,000,000, compared 
with what the same insurance would 
be furnished, at the rate charged by 


stock companies. 

One of the pioneer farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the country is the grange. In 
no line of its various business enter- 
prises has it been more successful than 
in the formation and management of 
mutual insurance companies. At pres- 
ent such companies are in a flourishing 
condition in at least 15 states, confin- 
ing the insurance entirely among mem- 


bers of the grange, and which now 
amounts to about $120,000,000. In some 
states, there is one large central grange 
company doing the entire business in 
that state with all its membership; in 
some others, there are two or three 
prosperous companies; in other states, 
state laws prohibit mutual companies 
from writing risks in but a _ limited 
number of counties. The law in New 


limits the business of mu- 
tual companies to three counties, Thus 
in that state, the strongest grange state 
in the union, there are 22 active com- 
panies. Likewise in Pennsylvania, where 
the operations of companies are re- 
stricted, there are eight insurance com- 
panies. All these companies are strictly 
mutual, do a cash business, officers are 


York state 


paid but little if anything, and very 
nearly the entire income of the com- 
panies is returned to the policy holders 
for losses. Particularly strong are the 


three companies in Maine, that in Dela- 


ware, Connecticut, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, New Hampshire, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia. So success- 


one company been in West 
are now being taken 


ful has the 
Virginia that steps 


for the organization of a second com- 
pany. The Patrons in Ohio have four 
companies, two of which have been in 


existence for many years. They have 
an extensive business, and on an aver- 
age losses are light. 

Michigan, where such a boom has oc- 
curred in grange growth during the 
past four years, has some 20 companies, 
mostly new. Among these, about $12,- 
000,000 has already been written. State 
Master Horton writes: “We have en- 


couraged mostly the New York state 
plan of establishing companies for sin- 
gle counties, or not to exceed three 
counties to a company. Our theory is 
that insurance at a minimum cost 
means all lines of business within short 


ORGANIZE AND 


range, and the work conducted by near- 
at-hand people. With. most classes, 
farm properties are of about the same 
lines, styles and values, but properties 
in remote parts of the state might vary 
so much as to depart greatly from the 
general style, so that many disturbing 
elements might enter into each large 
cempany. It would be difficult for a 
single eye to supervise and maintain a 
really mutual basis for values. Our 20 
Michigan companies show an average 
rate during their time of existence of 
from 80 to $0 cents upon each $1000, 
annually,” 

In New York state there are about 150 
farmers’ inutual companies. Of these, 
22 are strictly grange, insuring the 
property of no one but Patrons. Some 


of these comp:nies are very large, car- 
tying as much as $9,000,000, and only 
two of them carry less than $1,000,000 
in risks. The business is gencrally con- 
ducted in a local way, directly under 
the subordinate granges, so that ex- 
penses are kept down to a minimum. 


For a state withga large membership, 
it seems to be a most _ satisfactory 
method of conducting business. 

New Hampshire has a phenomenally 
strong company. Every town and city 
in the state has from one to four 
sranges, so that with each grange hav- 
ing a fire insurance agent, property ca’ 
be looked after readily. This company 
annually issues a most interesting and 
complete abstract of its business. 

Massachusetts forbids the incorpora- 
tion of any kind of a mutual fire in- 
surance company, without at least $1,- 
000,000 in risks pledged when the chare 
ter is taken out. Being unable to raise 
this amount, about two and a half years 


ago, Patrons secured a controlling in- 
terest in a long established company, 
and are now taking the insurance of no 


’atrons. The business has be2n 
up from a few thousand dol- 
over the $1,000,000 
last year the losses were less than $500. 
‘lhe rates are much lower, than those 
offered by any other fire insurance com- 
pany in the state. 

A study of the table herewith will 
give a good idea as to the magnitude 
of the companies in the various states, 
the number of policy holders, extent of 
losses, the cost of insurance on $1000 
per year, expenses of management, and 
years the companies have been in busi- 
ness. But few of the grange companies 
plan to carry a cash balance in the 
treasury. By some, an assessment note 
is required at the time of taking the 
policy. As, however, only selected risks 
of the most desirable class of farmers 
are written, the losses are but very few. 
The statement herewith conclusively 
disproves the claims of old line insur- 
ance companies, that farm insurance 
is unprofitable. What is required, is 
that farmers themselves do their own 
insuring, but to allow only conserva- 
tive, careful farmers the benefit of in- 
surance in the company. When this is 
done, insurance of farm buildings may 
be obtained as cheaply, if not more so, 
than that of residents of cities. 


one but I 
brought 
lars to 


-— 


Farmer Saves Thousands of Dollars 
—About 11 years ago I read an article 
in American Agriculturist on spraying 
fruit trees. I have sprayed every year 
since, and have raised large crops of 
fine apples, pears and quinces. Read- 
ing that article has made thousands of 
dollars for me.—[Tellico Johnson, Nia- 
gra County, N Y. 





Magnitude of Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Business. 


Insurance Policies 
Colorado 237,000 218 
Connecticut ..... 2,044,000 1,500 
DOM WEPE 6.0000 643,000 600 
Kansas 2,142,000 1,582 
hMaine er 9,050,000 9,0°8 
Massachuse tts 1,000,000 850 
jMichigan -» 12,000,000 pe 
cNew York....... 58,738,632 38,450 
GU Kawa ceive cine 8,396,000 ome 
LL. 560,000 651 
iPennsylvania ... 18,209,000 9,833 
New Hampshire. 6,000,000 4,174 
Rhode Island..... 200,000 112 
Washington ..... 260,000 300 
West Virginia.... 200,000 280 


ME. 94 ineneas $119,679,000 


Cash in Cost per Expenses Yra 

Losses ’02 Treas $1000 02 Bus. 
$3 $500 -_— $193 8 

6,150 175 $2.40 900 16 
1.077 144 2.00 — 26 
1,785 3,128 2.04 600 18 
17,230 1,764 a 1,982 b 
422 2,916 — 1,175 2 

— — 1.00 = — 
d396,000 — 96.74 = -- 
14,269 1,488 —_— _-— _ 
4,356 370 1.69 683 8 
9,710 4,380 f1.45 6,870 _— 
11,866 8,421 — 850 16 

5 1,377 .50 86 2 

2,016 933 2.50 235 5 
650 — 4.50 200 2 


@ 3 companies $2.60, 2 and 1, B 26, 21 and 6 yrs, c 22 companies, d losses and 


expenses 3 yrs, e 4 companies with 2 


to 3 


millions, f average cost since or- 


ganization $1.93 p $1000, g 3 yrs, h 3 companies, i 8 companies, j 20 companies 


mostly new, 
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CO-OPERATE 


Convincing Evidence That the U. S. is the 


Best and Most Popular Separator 


ROCHESTER, Mrnn., Sept. 2, 

I have handled the U. 

tor for the past five years, 
year I sold about 46 machines. 
ing over my books this 
years later, I find there are 


1903. 

S. Separa- 
The first 
Look- 
five 
30 out of 


spring, 





the 46 sold the first year that have cost 
their owners ot one cent for repairs 
during the five years they have run 


them, 


Altogether I have sold about 270 


U. S. 


Separators. 
P, D. Anderson Keel. 





THE U. 8. SEPARATOR PLEASES OTHERS AND 
WILL PLEASE ‘°OU IF YOU WILL 
CIVE IT AN OPPORTUNITY. 
If interested write for catalogue. 


We transfer our separators from Chicago, La Crosse, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux City, 


Hamilton, Ont., 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Montreal, Sherbrooke and Quebec City. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falis, Vt. 















will suit you. 
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’ WINCHESTER ; 


j REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your preferences are about a rifle, 
some one Of the eight different Winchester models 
Winchester Rifles are made in calibers suita- 
ble for shooting any game, from rabbits to grizzly bears, 
and in many styles and weights. 
select, you can count on its being well made and finished, 
reliable in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


FREE: Our 160-page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 










Whichever model you 
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CASH BUYERS | 
REAL ESTATE 


Of all kinds, wherever located, together bw I their ES 

addresses, are "= FREE, in our Monthly U. 8. Real 

Estate Joumel. With it you can sell = Progeny = 
Uv. ¢ a oy ESTATE JOURNAL, 

Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


rself. More of our patrons sell th 
Journal 
a _ 2 EE Bo 


rough our all other wayeounbin 
Also a plain, honest plan Re, & you can sell 8 any 
kind o Py . Sample copy a = 

lied on $1.00 yearly subseription if you like 








No Other rad 


except the sun itself can 
useful to the farmer in stable. lott, 
lar, doing a hundred chores, ~~ _ 


Cold 


DIETZ cies LANTERN, 


aoees ver it goes it drives away blackness 
y.pure whitelight. It 
It is absolutely safe. 


on kind. But they 


don’t cost any more, Let us send you free lantern book to 
pa you can get your 


B&. DIETZ COMPany, 73 23 talent st., New York, 


&, 
bo ‘iow out. 
There’s no other s 








oo eae aa of 
der? No » masters 


He Many Apples : 























der will be better, 

*¢ buy until you get our catalogue,—— 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 

ary 1, » to every new subscriber 

who sends the regular subscription 
any of our representatives, thus giving the 
numbers for the remainder of this year free 
received. We will further sen when 
ready, our most valuable Year Book and 

ins in a condensed form an immense 

amount of statistical matter and general 
casts for the year. 

The above is a special offer which is 
we ask as a favor that you show our jour- 
nal to your frends and neighbors and ask 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, 
new subscriber: i 

This, it is needless to add, is the best 
and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your town or neighbor- 


sit a will keep longer, 

8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 

i‘ W E will send this journal until Janu- 

rice of $1.00, either direct or through 

from the time when the subscription is 
Almanac for 1904. This 350-page book con- 
information, together with weather fore- 
made at no other season of the year, and 
them to subscribe. 
including the Year Book, on receipt of two 
time of the year for getting subscriptions, 
hood and make good use of the above offer. 








Orange Judd Company 




















erican Acriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 72 


The Grange a National Power. 





HE most important and _ influential 
farmers’ organization in the world is 

4 meeting this week at Rochester, N Y. 

Patrons of Husbandry from the north, 

2g east, south and west have gathered 

there for their 37th annual session, 

The meetings opened November 11 and will 
close Thursday of next week. 

Most of the leading national officers as well 
as the masters and other officials of many of 
the state granges are in attendance. Much im- 
portant business will be disposed of during the 
convention. This includes the consideration of 
National Master Aaron Jones’s annual address, 
committee and state reports, conferring of the 
sixth and seventh degrees on between 2000 and 
3000 candidates, and the annual election of 
officers. The splendid growth of the 


For Week Ending November 14, 1903 


Gratifying Progress in Pennsylvania. 
W. F. HILL, MASTER STATE GRANGE. 





The past year has been one of successful 
activity in the grange field in the Keystone 
state. The state master practically laid aside 
his private interests and has given his time to 
the organization of farmers and the improve- 
ment of their condition through the benefits 
arising from the grange. The deputy force is 
being reorganized and better fortified. In 
point of new granges organized during the year 
this state ranks third among the states of the 
union, which is a large gain over the record 
made in any previous year. In members added 
to existing granges it will also rank second or 
third. 

Early in the year a press bureau was estab- 
lished and items of news of interest to farmers 


No 20 


and Patrons are being sent monthly under the 
editorial direction of Sec Ailman to 300 
newspapers of the state. A carefully planned 
picnic-series-campaign was conducted under the 
direction of the state grange. An entertainer 
was secured and he was accompanied into each 
of the 25 counties by a grange speaker. These 
picnics were well patronized. Others were held 
in remaining counties and it is estimated that 
the benefits of the grange were placed directly 
before 75,000 farmers. The townspeople who 
attended would greatly increase the number 
who enjoyed these treats. The administration 
of the various lines of grange activities is 
studied and systematized as a business man 
would do with his business. Couple with this 
a fine lot of good workers in nearly every 
county and give credit to them as the agencies 
that are bringing the present gratifying results 
to the farmers of Pennsylvania. 





order during the past year is proving a 
general matter for congratulation among : 
those in attendance. Michigan Patrons 
are particularly proud of the progress 
made in their state, where 135 new 
granges have been organized. This is 
the best record made by any state. In 
the reorganization of old granges Mich- 
igan takes second place with a record of 
17 put on their feet again. 

New York Patrons are present in 
large numbers. They are delighted to 
be able to entertain their members from 
other states. Also that they can report 
the acquisition during the year of 54 
new granges. West Virginia Patrons 
are being congratulated on the reorgan- 
ization in that state of 19 old granges. 
The states best represented are the New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Michigan, although there is a good 
attendance from other states. 

It is believed that when the final 
meeting is closed the session will have 
proved one of the most successful in the 
history of the order. The reports pre- 
sented by the officers of the various 
state granges will, in the majority of 
cases, be of a most encouraging nature. 
The accompanying articles, written for 
American Agriculturist by some of the 
leading officers, indicate the splendid 
work on behalf of the farmers that is 
being accomplished in a number of 
states. 


— —+ ~< a 


Cost of Running a Creamery—The 
total cost for running a creamery and 
marketing the product, including inter- 
est on the investment and provision for. 
a sinking fund, ought not to exceed 
3% cents for every pound of butter 
made. Under favorable conditions this 
eost ought to be reduced to 8 or even 
as low as 1% cents. The smallest prac- 
tical creamery cannot be operated for 








ae 


WHATS TATE LECTURER CORNELL REPORTS 

Patrons who read American Agricul- 
turist, writes State Lecturer Cornell, 
will be pleased to know that the order 
in Pennsylvania is growing financially, 
numerically, socially, educationally and 
influentially. 

Financially, because the state grange 
treasury, October 1, the current year, 
had $1443 more in it than at the same 
date last year, and subordinate grange 
treasuries are equally prosperous. 

Numerically, for 3870 more members 
paid dues in the state June 30th 
quarter in 1903 than in 1902, and be- 
cause 25 new subordinate granges were 
organized in the year, also two Pomona 
granges. 

Socially, as larger and more frequent 
meetings have a tendency to stimulate 
social as well as fraternal ties. Edu- 
cationally, as the mind of the active 
member continues to develop and 
broaden as he gives more attention to 
the fundamental principles of the order. 
Influentially, from the simple fact that 
increasing along financial, numerical, 
* social and educational lines gives irre- 
sistible strength, prestige and influence. 

More summer field meetings were held 
in the state, more interest and attention 
are being given to ritualistic and degree 
work, more young people in many vicin- 
ities are taking active part, more Pa- 
trons are taking interest in Pomona, 
state and national grange meetings this 
fall and winter, and the outlook is 
decidedly favorable for the order 
throughout the state. 

ee ees 
Why the Grange Has Grown in Michigen. 


G. B. HORTON, MASTER STATE GRANGE, 





Having been asked to give, for the 
benefit of the order in other states, an 
explanation of the methods I used to 
help bring about the great growth of the 








less than $4 or $5 per day. It becomes 
evident then that the daily product 
should be over 150 pounds as a safe 
minimum. Consequently no creamery 


should be put into operation unless hay- Condition, 
ing control, or a promise, of about ford, Ct. 


300 cows.—[Oscar Erf, University of 
Illinois. 


was 


A CHAMPION BRONZE TUKKLY 


This mammoth bird, which weighed 45 pounds in good 

was bred and raised by the Valley farms of Hart- 
He was shown at the big Madison Square Garden 
poultry show in New York, where he easily won first, and pandry. Second: A realization of the 
afterward sold to go to England to be used to improve 
the stock of that country. 


grange in Michigan, I would say there 
have been several. 

First I have had a sincere belief in 
the justice of the declaration of princi- 
ples of the order of the Patrons of Hus- 


[To Page 407.] 
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Pasturing Serivusly Injures Wheat. 





An experiment to determine the effect of pas- 
turing wheat was started at the Oklahoma ex- 
periment station the fall of 1902, and will be 
continued several years. Due to the exception- 
ally wet season, the plans as laid out were in- 
terfered with and had to be modified for the 
occasion. During the whole season, with the 
exception of very short intervals, the ground 
was too wet to pasture without tramping it 
quite badly. Some few farmers took the pre- 
caution of turning their stock on their wheat 
only when the giound was froz2n, but these 
times were few and of short duration, an! most 
of the fields of wheat in this locality weve pas- 
tured continuously and much of the time the 
stovk would sink into the mud as deep as the 
ground was plowed. 

The plots with which the experiment was 
carried on were located in a field of wheat be- 
longing to a farmer living a short distance 
from the station. The land might be said to 
be third bottom, rather a heavy soil, somewhat 
flat in location, but fairly well drained. The 
wheat was seeded late in September and early 
in October. The ground had been plowed and 
heavy rains at the time of seeding settled it and 
put it in fine shape and gave the wheat a good 
start; 7% inches rain fell in November and the 
month was extraordinarily wet. 

By December 1 the wheat had made a mod- 
erate growth and the owner of the field turned 
horses and cattle into the field at this time; 
some care being taken to let them on in the 
mornings when the ground was frozen and re- 
move them for a portion of the day during 
times when the ground was very soft. This 
precaution was not followed very closely during 
the latter part of the season. The spring growth 
of wheat made a good start early in March of 
this year, and tae pasturing was conunued until 
March 31, when the stock was removed. The 
field was well tramped and eaten over and was 
full of tracks 2 and 3 inches deep. For use in 
experiment half-ac plots were laid out in the 
above field and each plot fenced, with the ex- 
ception mentioned later, so that they could be 
pastured as little or as much as we desired 
with the stock running in the field, by leaving 
the gates on the plots open or shut. The fol- 
lowing is the treatment given the different plots 
and the effect. 

DETAILS OF THE TEST. 

Plots 7, 8 and 9 were field pastured. They 
were unfenced and all received the same treat- 
ment as the rest of the field in which they were 
located, which has been noted above. Plot 6 
was heavily winter pastured, the cattle being 
turned on in December and allowed there most 
of the time until February 5, 1903. During that 
time the ground was badly punched up and 
the wheat cropped off fairly close. Taking the 
stock off in the early spring gave the wheat a 
chance to get a good early start. Plot 3 was 
pastured lightly during the winter. The farm 
animals were turned on a few days early in 
February, when the ground was in fair shape, 
and it was tramped up but very little. 

Plot 1 was pastured late in spring. The treat- 
ment consisted of turning the stock on this 
plot March 31, and then shutting five or six 
head of cattle on the plot April 8, and every 
day thereafter until the 14th, with the excep- 
tion of the 10th, when the ground was too wet. 
At the time of turning the stock on, the growth 
was fine and large, and when the stock was 
taken off the wheat was eaten very close to the 
ground, and the ground tramped more or less. 

Plot 2 was treated the same as Plot 1, with 
the exception that it was pastured a few days 
early in February. Plots 4 and 5 were not pas- 
tured at all. While there was a fairly vigorous 
growth on these plots, at no time did it reach 
the stage where there was any danger of it 


STUDIES 


smothering out or lodging like wheat which is 
not pastured does quite frequently in this coun- 
try. The following is the yield per acre of the 
different treatments. 


YIELD OF THE DIFFERENT PLOTS. 

Grain, Straw, 

bus tons 

Per acre 

Pe arr ‘4 

Heavy winter pastured........... 18.7 1.06 

Light winter pastured............ 20.9 1.35 
Light winter and late spring pas- 

eer epee pebesuaned 10.7 83 

Late spring pastured ............ 14.0 94 

Bee DG. ak.d6bcscbenswencucds 23.2 1.49 


The quality of the wheat from the spring 
pastured plots was quite inferior to that of the 
others, testing 58 pounds, while that from the 
others tested from 61 to 63 pounds per bushel. 
The unpastured plots were the earliest in ma- 
turing, but were very little different from the 
others, with the exception of the spring pas- 
tured plots, and as compared with these there 
was several days difference. 

No rust or chinch bugs bothered these plots 
to speak of, and everything was favorable for 
a good crop. The continued wet weather might 
be said to have made the conditions for pas- 
turing unfavorable, but it was quite fortunate 
that rains continued up to harvest so as not 
to allow the ground to bake after being tramped 
while wet. Just about the time the wheat was 
heading, the ground was getting quite dry, and 
if this little drouth had not been broken just 
when it was by abundant rain it is doubtful if 
the wheat on the pastured ground would have 
been worth cutting. If the conditions had been 
suitable for the development of the rust, the 
pastured plots, particularly the spring pastured, 
would have suffered much more than the plots 
not pastured. 


Self-Sterility in Apples. 


c. B, 8.. U S DEPT OF AGRI. 








About ten years ago, Prof M. B. Waite called 
attention to the absolute sterility of certain 
varieties of pears when fertilized with their 
own pollen. Later Prof F. A. Waugh and oth- 
ers showed that all the varieties of Japanese 
plums and practically all the native American 
plums are self-sterile, and will not bear any 
fruit whatever, unless crossed with other va- 
rieties. This work led to similar investiga- 
tions with apples and very interesting results 
have been obtained. The Ben Davis apple, 
which proved self-fertile at the Kansas experi- 
ment station, was found entirely self-fertile 
at the experiment stations in Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Canada. Even in Kansas, where 
26% of the self-fertilized blossoms set fruit, it 
was found that the self-pollinated fruit was 
not so large or so vigorous as the fruits from 
cross-fertilized blossoms on the same tree. Be- 
sides, a much larger proportion of the self- 
fertilized fruits dropped before they reached 
the size of a hazelnut than of the cross-pol- 
linated fruit. 

The following alphabetical list shows the 
varieties of apples that have thus far been 
found by actual trial at one or more experi- 
ment stations to be self-sterile: Arkansas Black, 
Belleflower, Ashtrachan, Ben Davis, Blenheim, 
Canada Red, Early Ripe, English Russet, Fa- 
meuse, Fanny, Gilpin, Golden Pearmain, Grav- 
enstein, Grimes Golden, Hawley, Huntsman, 
King, Lily of Kent, Mammoth Black Twig, 
Mann, Missouri Pippin, Nero, Northern, North- 
ern Spy, Paragon, Porter, Primate, Red Ken- 
nedy, Red Streak, Ribston, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Roseau, Roxbury Russet, Spitzenberg, 
Stark, Staymen, Strawberry, Tallman Sweet, 
Wealthy, Westfield, Williams Favorite, Willow 
Twig and Winesap. 

The following varieties have been found more 
or less self-fertile and capable of producing 
some fruit when standing alone, and not cross- 
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pollinated: Alexander, Astrachan, Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Bough, Cooper Early, Chenango, Early 
Harvest, Esopus, Fameuse, Jonathan July, On- 
tario, Rhode Island Greening, Smith Cider, 
Smokehouse, Twenty-Ounce, White Pearmain, 
Wine and Yellow Transparent. With many of 
the varieties in this list not than 
blossom in a hundred set fruit 
tilized. With scarcely any was a good crop se- 
cured, and in nearly every instance the fruit 
has been smaller and less desirable than cross- 
pollinated fruit. The conclusion seems inevit- 
able that large blocks of a single variety of 
apples should never be planted. Varieties 
should be intimately mixed in the orchard to 
insure cross-pollination. These varieties should 
be such as will blossom about the same time 
and capable of cross-fertilizing each other. 

With respect to the latter point, Jonathan, 
Huntsman, and Cooper Early proved especially 
valuable as pollenizers at the Kansas experi- 
ment station. Prof G. H. Powell at the Dela- 
ware station found that Paragon, Staymen, 
Winesap and Lily of Kent, all weak pollen 
bearers except the latter, to be inter-sterile, and 
should therefore never be planted together in 
commercial orchards for the purpose of cross- 
pollination. Further work along these lines to 
determine what varieties bloom together and 
are most suitable for pollenizing each other is 
very desirable. And since varieties behave dif- 
ferently toward each other in different sections 
of the country, these data should be determined 
in many different localities. 


more one 


when self-fer- 
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Storing and Caring for Potatoes. 


P. VANDER EIKE, WISCONSIN. 





The main things to observe in storing and 
caring for potatoes are to keep them dry and 
cool, for too much moisture will develop rot 
and high temperatures will cause the tubers to 
sprout and grow. The only right way to keep 
them dry is to put them in a dry place, and 
have them perfectly dry before storing. 

Potatoes should never be stored immediately 
after digging but should be allowed to dry. If 
picked up directly after digging, unless taken 
to market at once for shipment or to the starch 
factory, they should be placed in small, long 
piles not to exceed four or five bushels and left 
for a week or ten days. This will give them a 
good airing and will give the surplus water in 
them a chance to evaporate, or as some farmers 
please to call it, allow them to sweat. If this 
moisture remains with the potatoes, it will col- 
lect in drops on the surface of tubers in the 
middle of a large bin full and will pick up and 
foster rot germs and destroy many bushels be- 
fore the owner is aware. 

Never dig potatoes on a damp, foggy day or a 
day when a soft drizzling rain is falling. The 
moisture will soak the ground, make it stick 
tight to the potatoes and not only make the 
produce unsightly but prove hurtful. 

Perhaps the best place to keep potatoes is a 
root cellar, as it is usually dry and can be kept 
at a uniform temperature. Potatoes cacn be 
put into it soon after digging and the door left 
open for cooling and drying purposes. The 
ideal-storing place, however, is a cold storage 
building, as in it the tubers will be quite free 
from moisture, will be cool and yet there will 
be no damage from freezing. But as such a 
building is generally at the disposal of shippers 
on a large scale only, the cellar is resorted to 
as the cheapest and most practical. 


BARRELS AND BINS FOR STORAGE. 
Barrels are no doubt the most convenient, 
but as these are not always to be had, bins 
about 4 or 5 feet wide, of convenient length, 
and provided with a floor a few inches above 
ground, will serve the purpose very well. The 
bins should not be filled to exceed 6 feet deep. 























I would have the floor raised rather than on 
the ground, to allow a free circulation of cool 
air and to keep off possible moisture in the 
ground. 

As potatoes for table use are not affected 
much by slight changes of temperature, the 
eondition of the atmosphere of the cellar need 
not worry one much unless the temperature 
falls below 35 degrees or rises so high as to 
permit the potatoes to sprout. About from 40 
to 45 degrees is probably the safest temperature. 

KEEPING SEED POTATOES. 

Seed potatoes require vastly more care. The 
first thing is selection of the finest, healthiest 
appearing and soundest, not necessarily the 
largest tubers but from the best hills. Of 
course, if you use a digger that is not practical, 
but in that case select the best potatoes from 
the best part of the hill. Now the selection 
should take place at the time of the digging, not 
in the spring when you are going to plant as 
so many farmers do. If a judicious selection is 
made of the seed in the fall and the seed is 
properly cared for, there will be no reason to 
complain of a poor crop, provided, of course, 
that the weather is favorable. 

If kept in the cellar, put the seed potatoes 
in barrels and set the barrels on sticks so as 
to be free from the ground to allow cool air to 
circulate around the barrels and to prevent 
mold from collecting on the head and thus 
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now added and another layer of earth 10 to 12 
inches thick and steep enough to shed water 
well. Then sometime in February or March, 
when the earth begins to warm up, the snow is 
cleaned off and a thick covering of straw or 
mulching placed over this, the object being to 
keep the frost in as long as possible. 

Get the potatoes for seed cool as soon as 
possible in the fall and then keep them cool; 
35 degrees will never hurt them, but will keep 
them all the better. No ventilation is given 
the pile. The two dead air spaces made by the 
two layers of earth and of straw protect the 
potatoes from frost and from changes of 
temperature. 


WHY SEED POTATOES SHOULD NOT SPROUT. 

To give a reason for taking good care of seed 
potatoes: The first sprout is always the 
strongest and thriftiest one. If that is allowed 
to grow in a warm cellar or other place where 
seed is kept, and is broken off at planting time, 
the eye will send forth two others but weaker 
ones, If these are broken off a third set of 
sprouts, still weaker, will grow. Thus, instead 
of one or two strong healthy stalks several 
weak ones will grow and the tubers will be 
small. 

TREATMENT FOR ROTTING POTATOES. 

It sometimes happens that potatoes will rot 
in the cellar in spite of the best of care. If 
this is discovered, the only thing to do is to sort 
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GUERNSEY COW MIRANDA BUZZARD 6719 


This full blooded Guernsey cow owned by Ezra Michener of Bucks county, Pa, has a rec- 


ord of 13 pounds ten ounces of butter in seven 


milker. 


making it moist. Use tight barrels and shut 
out the air all you can. Keep as cool as pos- 
sible, but of course do not allow to freeze—the 
best authorities say 35 degrees is the best tem- 
perature for seed—and keep the temperature as 
uniform as you can. Here is where the cold 
storage building would come in handy. 
SEED POTATOES OUT OF DOORS. 

Burying seed potatoes is advised by T. B. 
Terry. While his method may not be necessary 
in Wisconsin or Minnesota it may suggest a 
way of keeping the seed in the same tempera- 
ture throughout the cold season. At digging 
time he puts the potatoes into the cellar and 
leaves them there until cold weather sets in. 
He then clears a place on the north side of a 
barn or hedge and on a cold morning, when 
cloudy and near freezing, the potatoes are 
brought out. They are piled on top of the 
ground, not in trenches, but in long narrow 
piles, and covered with a thick layer of straw, 
beginning at the base and topping out with a 
layer a forkful thick. This is covered with a 
layer of earth 4 inches thick and then left until 
heavier frosts come, but not hard enough to 
injure the tubers. Another layer of straw is 





days. She is a consistent and persistent 


them over at once, placing those that have not 
even a spot by themselves and using those that 
are spotted first. If potatoes seem to be rot- 
ting in the ground during the digging season— 
owing to a wet season in rather heavy soil— 
the best way to do is to stop digging. In a 
few weeks the tubers affected will be soft and 
the disease will probably cease spreading. 

Scab-like rot is a fungous growth that de- 
mands most earnest attention. Scabby potatoes 
must not be selected for seed and the ground 
on which the crop was grown must not be used 
for potatoes for several years, for this fungus 
is known to retain its vitality in the soil for 
three years and may retain it longer. If scabby 
potatoes must be saved for seed, the germs may 
be killed by treating with corrosive sublimate 
before planting. 
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Winter Barley—Winter barley has been test- 
ed for ten or 12 years in Ontario. It is more 
tender than winter wheat, becoming complete- 
ly killed out in some years. When it survives 
the winter, however, it usually gives a very 
high yield of grain, the average for seven years 
being 68.7 bushels per acre. 
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Where White Onions Are Grown. 





About 1000 acres are devoted to onions in 
the towns of Fairfield and Westport in Fair- 
field county, Ct. The onion industry has been 
established here for a matter of 100 years or 
more. The total acreage shows little change 
in the past 25 to 50 years, aithough the area 
devoted to white onions changes somewhat 
from year to year. In 1902 over half the acre- 
age was planted to white onions, and the rest 
to red and yellow, in the proportion of about 
two of red to one of the yellow. The Southport 
Globe onion, which originated and was per- 
fected here, is grown exclusively. It is of per- 
fect shape and noted *»r its keeping qualities. 

Up to the time of harvesting the white, red 
and yellow onions are treated alike, but from 
now on the methods are different. The white 
onions are pulled and placed in piles contain- 
ing about a barrel each. Many growers make 
small platforms about the width and length 
of a barrel stave, using for this purpose old 
staves, which are nailed on a piece of 1x3 inch 
stuff. On this the white onions are piled with 
tops out and allowed to cure. They are often 
covered with canvas or old sacks, and a few 
growers use building paper, which is objection- 
able because it is likely to blow off. With a 
week of good curing weather, the onions are 
then ready to put under cover and continue 
the curing process. 

They are placed on the floors in barns and 
onion houses to a depth of 6 inches, and are 
given all the air possible on top, bottom and 
sides to cure thoroughly. Great care and skill 
is required in the curing, in order to maintain» 
the white appearance of the skin. A shade 
darker in color will often make a difference of 
from $1 to $2 per barrel in pri-e. After the 
onions are thoroughly cured, they are then 
piled in the onion house to a depth of 2 or 3 
feet, and kept here until marketed. 

New York is the principal market for white 
onions, and they are commonly shipped by local 
boats, whose captains make a business of car- 
rying and selling onions. They charge 22 cents 
per barrel for freight and selling, and are 
supposed to return the empty barrels to the 
growers, but of late years the barrel question 
has been a great source of annoyance. For- 
merly a barrel would make many trips to New 
York, and old barrels became so full of nails 
and nail holes that it was sometimes difficult 
to nail on a new hoop, but now a grower must 
count on getting a wagon load of barrels every 
week, and the loss during a season is frequently 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 

A few ship by railroad, where the charge 
was formerly 12 cents per barrel for freight, 
but the recent raise in all classes of freight 
has advanced the price to 13% cents. The cost 
of selling brings the total expense up to 22 
cents per barrel. Some growers ship in sacks, 
which when the onions are consigned, are fur- 
nished by commission men. The objection 
against sacks is that the onions are apt to be 
more or less bruised in handling, particularly 
on the piers, where trucks and drays sometimes 
run over them. 


Raising Dairy Calves Without Milk—The 
Pennsylvania experiment station finds little dif- 
ficulty in raising prime dairy calves without 
milk, after they are two weeks old. The cost 
of raising calves on a milk substitute up to the 
time they can be put on a hay and grain ration, 
or when three or four months old, need not 
exceed $10, exclusive of care. Calves from high 
class, well-bred dairy stock when raised in this 
way are worth much more than they cost and 
are the only means by which a milk dairyman 
can raise his herd to a high standard. 
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How to Market Farm Products. 


Liberal prizes will be given by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for statements of ac- 
tual experience by practical farmers 
and market gardeners, as follows. 

First re $10, 

Second i bace 5 
Ne skcvncences 2 
ay avesueeéeusas s 4 
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eu¢ h 6, 
ich 29, 
Total an . $50, 

To simply theorize the best method 
of marketing does not do much goo. 
‘The way to sell your stuff to the best 
advantage is to go and do it. Expe- 
rience will teach you what you never 
could learn otherwise, but all can 
profit by reading plain statements of 
just how farmers in different sections 
market their stuff, what it costs them 
to sell it, and and what they get for it. 

To induce our farmers to jot down 
their experience on these all-important 
points, we offer the above cash prizes. 
In addition we will pay for any para- 
graph or article used that does not win 
a prize. 

State what you have had to sell dur- 


ing the past year, and just how you 
went to work to sell it. What mis- 
takes did you make and how do you 


plan to avoid those mistakes in future. 
Go into enough detail so that an inex- 
perienced farmer reading your letter 
can profit by it. If you don’t under- 
stand from this just what we want, 
your questions will be gladly answered. 
We want the experience of large 
small producers, shippers and market- 
whether you have one crop” or 
to sell, whether it is sold at the 
shipped in bulk, or delivered 
in small lots to merchants or peddled 
direct to consumers. interesting 
specialists find a profitable market by 
advertising in one form and another, 
and their experiences are also desired. 
In a word we want to know how you 


or 


ers, 
many 
farm or 


Some 


convert into cash the products of your 
farm, garden, orchard or dairy. The 
average farmer is a_ better producer 
than he is a seller 


New Wheat Crop Seeded Late. 


to pre- 


acreage 


Tt is too early to undertake 
sent any definite data as to 
sown to wheat this fall or to show by 
conditional figures the present prospect 
for the crop. American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents, however, have pre- 
sented tentative estimates of the wheat 
acreage, which, when tabulated, may 
be accepted at least as an indication of 
what the The season for 
plowing and preparation of the seed 
bed been unfavorable over prac- 
tically all of the winter wheat belt. 
In the northern part of the belt con- 
tinued excess of rainfall delayed plow- 
ing and interfered with proper prep- 
aration of the seed bed. In the south- 
ern part of the belt, especially in the 
Ohio valley, the long drouth, which in 
some districts has lasted since the mid- 
dle of July, made the ground so hard 
that plowing was almost impossible. 

There is a growing disposition each 
year to seed the wheat crop as late as 
possible in order that it may escape 
the ravages of the fall brood of the 
hessian fly. This year, however, seed- 
ing was not only purposely late on 
this account, but it was still further 
delayed because of the reasons sug- 
gested. The result is that the crop has 
gone into the ground later possibly 
than ever known before, and into a 
seed bed which, to say the least, has 
not been well prepared. Weather con- 
ditions during October have been un- 
usually favorable for germination and 
early growth, and where the crop was 
planted even reasonably early it has 
made fair progress. 

The returns of our 
indicate an 


situation is. 


has 


correspondents 
acreage possibly a little 
than that harvested this year. 
Seeding, however, was not entirely 
completed up to the last week of Octo- 
ber, and in fact what might be done 
after that date may bring the acreage 


less 





up to last year’s area. The deficiency 
is especially marked in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma, where it has 
been due to unsatisfactory soil condi- 
tions on account of drouth, and in 
Michigan, where the tendency to 
diminish the wheat area is still strong, 
and where the present season has been 
especially unfavorable to seeding be- 
cause of excessive rainfall. 

The general appearance of the crop 
outside of the @routh stricken districts 
immediately south of the Ohio river is 
good, although neither in growth nor 
vigor will the crop November 1 quite 
reach the normal standard. This de- 
ficiency, however, is largely due to the 
fact that the crop was so late planted 
that growth is not very strong. The 
future of the wheat now in the ground 
depends to an unusual degree upon the 
character of the season during No- 
vember and early December. 

Should we experience a moderately 
open fall with growing ‘weather con- 
ditions favorable until late in the sea- 
son, the crop may secure a vigorous 
start which will carry it safely through 
the vicissitudes of winter. The pres- 
ent growth, however, is below the nor- 
mal, and unless this favorable fall 
season shall be experienced it is likely 
to go into winter with less of vigor 
and stamina than it should have. The 
presence of hessian fly is noted in scat- 
tered localities from Ohio to Kansas. 
The crop was generally planted so late 
that the pest has made little impres- 
sion upon the plant. 


A Moderate Corn Outturn. 





The past season goes into history as 
one of the most remarkable from the 
standpoint of the corn crop ever har- 
vested. The history of the crop from 
the beginning to the end was marked 
Ly extremes of weather conditions that 
lave made it almost impossible to form 
any definite idea of the actual situa- 
tion at any time during the season. 
American Agriculturist’s final estimate 
of the corn crop of 1903 places the total 
at 2,346,000,000 bushels, or 210,000,000 
bushels smaller than a year ago. The 
rate of yield, according to consolidated 
returns from our county correspond- 
ents, is 26 bushels per acre. 

During all of the season until] the 
middle of September, there was an 
excess of rainfall in the northern part 
of the belt, accompanied almost con- 
tinually by temperatures ranging be- 
low the normal. In the southern and 
southwestern portion of the belt the 
early season was wet and cold, fol- 
lowed a little later by floods and over- 
flows, the most extensive and mosé 
serious ever known. As a result of 
these floods a considerable acreage of 
corn in bottom lands was drowned out 
and either had to be replanted very late 
in the season or entirely abandoned. 

Following this period of excess of 
moisture in the southern belt, especial- 
ly in the Ohio valley, the last six weeks 
of the season was marked by an 
absence of rainfall sufficiently severe 
to mark it as a drouth This lack 
of moisture at a critical period in the 
history of the crop shortened the rate 
of yield materially, and in fact was 
responsible for the lowering of condi- 
tion during the month of August, when 
the general belief was that the pros- 
pect had been advanced because of 
rather better weather conditions than 
tad been experienced at any period 
in the crop season. 

During the early part of September 
temperatures below the normal were 
the rule throughout the greater part of 
the corn belt, and there was constant 
opprehension of killing frosts at a time 
when the stalk was green and sappy 
ond a large part of the ears were very 
little advanced beyond the milk stage. 
At the middle of the month, between 
the 15th and 18th, temperatures dropped 
to the frost limit over a considerable 
part of the corn belt, and the imme- 
diate feeling was that the long antici- 
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pated disaster had occurred, and that 
the corn crop Was practically wiped 
out. From the time of this frost visi- 


tation, weather conditions began _ to 
improve, and it became apparent that 
actual killing frosts of sufficient inten- 
sity to totally kill the crop had oc- 
curred in only limited portions of Ne- 
braska and northwestetn Iowa. 
OCTOBER SUNSIIINE WORKED WONDERS, 
From the midJle of September until 
the middle of October weather condi- 
tions were as radically favorable for 
the crop as they had been unfavorable 
during all of the previous season. Not 
only was there an entire absence of 
frost visitation, but there was a con- 
stant succession of warm, sunny days, 
with an average temperature mate- 
rially above the normai. This condition 
was experienced in practically all por- 
tions of the corn belt, and the result 
of this condition was at least a month 
ef growing, maturing weather which 
vorked wonders in maturing the cro). 
CORN CROP OF 1905 BY STATES. 














Acres, 198 Peracre Bus, 1902 
M “BRassccavese 657,000 5 16,097 ,000 
, aera 1.447.000 46,304 000 
Wem « . 5,565,000 150,255,000 
BI. sconces SAS 45,476,000 
Tenn . 3.322.000 7 88,697,000 
. = . 768,000 5. 19 200,000 
Ky - 3,513,000 rf 89,120,000 
 eeaererrre 30.0 112,560,000 
BE Gecccccns 1.530000 35.4 54,162,000 
BD Senccesaxe 4.504.000 34.3 154,487 ,000 
one 9.457 000 31.2 295,058,000 
ME: scsanséend 1,742,000 28.6 49,821,000 
BERR veesccce 1,606,000 28.9 46,413,000 
serene 8,069,000 29.1 234,808 ,000 
BW cevdanccens 6,025,000 29.0 174,725,000 
Th saseeaede 7.426000 26.2 195 304,000 
WOO. cnctesanes 7,263,000 28.8 209,174,000 
.; a 66.000 18.5 1.208 000 
Bea aasanenens 1,445,000 29.6 42,762,000 
a 51,000 30.2 1,540,000 
OPO sccececses 20,000 24.0 480,000 
(eer 11,000 25.0 
EG: adccond 1,455,000 18.1 26, 
er 19,470,000 15.0 292,050,000 
EL anhenis 91,449,000 26.0 2,346,312 ,000 
EN, hitddindeews 94, 488 000 27.1 2,556,311 ,000 
[ee 81,515 .000 17.4 1,418 849,000 
BOD atvecnene 85,294,000 25.6 2,188 ,019,000 


This year the crop was so late that 
very little husking had been done No- 
vember 1, and our _ correspondents 
in making their estimates have been 


compelled to rely upon their judg- 
ment of the appearance of the 
fields as supplemented by what lit- 


tle gathering has been accomplished. 
Upon this account it is in the range of 
possibilities that the final test of husk- 
ing may show some variance from the 
yields as now estimated, but it is not 
probable that the change will be very 
material. : 
The acreage of the crop based upon 
the local reports of American Agricul- 
turist’s county correspondents is placed 
at 91,449,000 acres, and the average rate 
of yield as consolidated from our local 
returns is 26 bushels, making a _ total 
crop of 2,346,312,000 bushels. Last year 
the crop was estimated at 2,556,000,000. 
QUALITY OF CROP BELOW A NORMAL, 


In spite of the extraordinary length 
of season which resulted in ripening up 
@ very much larger crop than was 
deemed possible, there is still a very 
considerable percentage of the crop 
which is either soft, or is marked by 
light and chaffy conditions of grain. 
The weight which should be given to 
this condition as a factor in reducing 
the value of the corn crop cannot be 
definitely determined until there shall 
be much fuller information as to husk- 
ing and commercial growing, but it is 
safe to say that the average quality 
of the crop as finally saved is lower 
than for a number of years. 


the 
is greater in 


of as compared 


the 


ciency 


last year, 


crop, With 


so-called 


surplus states than in the rest of the 
country, due to the fact that the south, 
with its comparatively large acreags 
of corn, has this year secured a bette: 


rate of yield than usual. The situation 
from the commercial standpoint, how- 
ever, must be largely determined by 
the result in the surplus states, and in 
order that a comparison of this year's 


crop with previous results may |x 

made the following statement of cor4 

vield, in bushels, is presented 

MARKED DEFICIENCY IN SURPLUS STATES 
‘ 1903 1902 Lt 

i —— 112,560,000 144,175,000 83 006,000 


170,625,000 
366,700,000 170,345,000 
329,263,000 220.500,000 
254,840,000 6 
220,448,000 45,675,000 
95,5 680.000 17,417,000 


154, 487,000 96,162,000 
295,058 ,000 
234,808,000 
174,725,000 
195,304 000 
209,174,000 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 


Nebraska.. 






1,376,116,000 1,741,731,000 





796 642,000 
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The Higher Cost of Mill Feeds. 


Fair steadiness has prevailed in mill 
feeds for the past month, yet a 
ahead suggests reasons for belief 
it will cost more to make winter 
The continued favorable weather dur- 
ing October and into November made 
it possible to keep cattle on pasture 
longer than usual, and put off the 
necessity of buying heavily of bran, 
middlings and other western feedstuffs. 

As for values, these have ruled gen- 
erally steady for a number of weeks. 
Mills in the northwest are running 
at full capacity as a rule, and conse- 
quently have fairly supplies of 
by-products for Important 
western milling centers report a moder- 
ate demand for bran and middlings 
from the east. At New Y¥« Boston, 
Philadelphia and other cities to which 


look 
that 
milk, 


good 


: 1 
disposal. 


rk, 


the eastern dairyman largely looks for 
his supplies, a quiet to steady mar- 
ket has prevailed. Prices have latterly 
eased up a trifle here and there. Com- 
parisons with last year and two years 
ago show wholesale values $1 to $2 


middlings. 


higher on bran and 


If the present difference continues it 
should mean higher prices for milk 
and other dairy products to provide 
that the eastern dairyman may come 
out ahead. Fortunately the hay crop 
turned out better than early spring 


conditions seemed to warrant, and hay 


vrices will not prove of such serious 
concern. 3ut the light crop of silage 


and fodder corn in some eastern states 


will mean the consumption of larger 
quantities of hay than usual. At Bos- 
ton, New York and other’ eastern 
points receipts of hay have not been 
running especially heavy, and prices, 
above the level of the past two years, 
have ruled steady. 

Interesting comparisons of feed and 


grain prices at four leading markets 
are to be found in the accompanying 
table: 


Interesting Ginseng Market—Deui- 
ers in ginseng root in New York city 
inform us that in early October, ginseng 
reached the highest price ever known 
in this country. Large shipments to 
Hong Kong about that time demoral- 
ized the market, owing to the high 
prices there, and since there has been 
some decline in all grades. The prod- 
uct of New York state is held in high 
esteem, largely because of fine qual- 
ity under cultivation, and such is now 
quoted at $6.50 to $7 per pound; south- 


It will be noted when the estimate ern $4.75 to $5.25, and northwestern 
by states is examined that the defi- $5.50 to $6. 
Prices on Feed Stuffs, With Comparisons. 

—Chicago— —New York— ——Boston—— Minneapolis— 

1903 1902 1901 1903 1902 1901 1908 1902 1901 1903 1902 1901 
Bran, ton ..........15.00 13.75 14.50 21.00 19.50 19.00 20.50 19.00 20.25 13.00 12.25 
Middlings, ton ....18.00 — — 25.00 24.00 20.00 26.00 24.00 23.50 18.00 14.25 
Cottonseed meal —- — — 26.50 27.00 27.50 26.00 26.50 27.00 —_— — — 
Linseed meal ..... — — — 24.50 26.50 30.00 24.75 — 29.00 = _— . 
Corn p bu ..........44% .54 .55 .51% .66 61% .57 .72 .43% .46%% .5916 .5314 
Oats p bu.........2..36% .381 3416 .42%% 3314 .3916 .45%% .39 9.4216 38% 1340.35 
MEAT DP COM os cosas 3.50 14.00 14.00 19.00 20.00 18.50 18.50 17.50 17.00 11.50 12.00 - 


























Growing Fruit Trees in Pots. 
WILLIAM TURNER, NEW YORK. 





There is not so much labor attached 
to growing fruit trees in pots as one 





would fancy, but at the same time 
they will not grow of their own ac- 
cord. The one point to be watched is 
watering. Should they get too dry or 
become saturated, the probabilities are 
A PEAR TREE. 
that the fruit will become yellow and 
drop, but with care and judgment suc- 
eess is easily assured. Pot trees should 
be potted up every year, which can 
and should be done in the fall, when 
there is not such a rush of work as in 
the spring. 

Many greenhouses that are idle in 
the summer would be the very place 
for pot fruit trees. After they are 
done fruiting they could be turned out- 
side, and during the winter may be 
stored in a deep, cool frame or even 
in a corner of the cold house: Indeed, 
they will almost take care of them- 
selves. I would not advise growing pot 


fruit trees in a house where there was 


po 


t 
ij 
| 
' 
' 
} 








HORTICULTURE 


much cement. There is nothing like 
the natural earth surface. A little 
mulch is an advantage, holding the 


moisture in the house and preventing 
the dirt from splashing over the plants. 

The most critical time is after the 
fruit is set. Careful watching must be 
given them in regard to airing and 
guarding against high temperature as 


any check to pears and plums, espe- 
cially, will cause the trees to shed their 
fruit. When starting the trees, a tem- 


perature of 40 degrees at night is suf- 
ficient, rising ten degrees during the 
day or 15 with sun heat. Give air on 
every available occasion. A humid at- 
mosphere, particularly during the 
blooming season, is to be avoided. 
Pears, plums, apricots and apples need 
a fairly dry atmosphere with a good 
eirculation of air. 

When Rivers started this system 50 
years ago, it was generally thought 
almost impossible to produce success- 
ful results, yet he proved not only that 
fruit could be produced, but also fruit 
of the very highest quality. Commer- 
cial peach and nectarine growers in 
England, men who grow fruits for their 
bread and butter, buy pot-grown trees 
for planting in their houses, because 
it pays them to do so. Why? The 
trees cost more than those from nur- 
series, but the quick returns cover the 
extra outlay. A pot-grown tree may 
be planted in the spring and fruit 
gathered from it the same summer. I 
have bought nectarine trees from Eng- 
land at a cost of about $2 each and 
gathered a dozen and a half fruits 
from them the first season by about 
the middle of May, at which time nec- 
tarines would be worth probably $4 per 
dozen. 

The following list of varieties has 
been proved satisfactory in my expe- 
rience for pots: Plums—Golden Esper- 
en, Jefferson, Denniston’s Superb, 
Green Gage, Grand Duke, Mallard, The 
Czar, Early Transparent, Pond Seed- 
ling. Pears—Fertility, Magnate, Con- 
ference, Princess, Souvenir du Con- 
gress, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Pit- 
manston, Duchess, Buerre Diel. Ap- 
ples—Williams’s Favorite, Ribston Pip- 
pin, Benoni, Mother, King of the Pip- 
pins, Washington, Tompkins’ King, 
Belle de Pontoise, Bismark, Gasoigne, 
Searlet, Werner King, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, Lady Henniker, Bijou, 
Thomas Rivers, Cox Pomona, Alexan- 
der. Figs—Black Marseilles, Brown 


Turkey, Early Violet, Negro Largo, 
White Marseilles, 





BLANCHING CELERY BY MEANS OF BOARDS 


The above 


blanching celery. 


blanching. If the price is high, 

sible. When the stems are white and brittle the boards 
the bunches of celery cleaned, trimmed 

especially 

care is taken not 


illustration affords a good 
of the market gardens adjacent to New 


idea of methods followed in many 
York and other eastern cities in 


The demands of the market govern somewhat the time of 
the boards are put up just as soon as pos- 


are taken down, 


and marketed. If the price is not 


attractive there is no hurry about putting up the boards providing 
to delay the operation until the stems become tough. 


Mulches for Strawberries. 


G. A. DREW, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The.season is at hand when we must 
decide at once what to mulch our 
strawberries with. That they should 
be mulched is generally taken for 
granted by all the best growers; though 
we often see strawberry fields left un- 
protected where the plants are heaved 
up by the action of frost to a greater 
or less degree, according to conditions 
and locations. 

A mulch to be efficient should be of 
such a nature as to cover the ground 
and prevent the too sudden changes 
between freezing and thawing, it 
should be rather coarse and loose in 
structure, so as not to compact down 
around the plants and cause them to 
heat, it should be comparatively in- 
expensive. With a view to satisfying 
these various conditions we tried last 


season a variety of substances as 
meadow hay, strawy manure, corn 
stover and soy bean straw, with 
marked results. The conclusions 


reached were somewhat as follows: 
VARIETIES OF MULCHES. 


Meadow hay when used should be 
spread lightly over the entire surface, 
if possible, just before a snow storm, 
to prevent being blown away. When 
spread too deeply the plants some- 
times heat and turn black at the 
crowns. Everything considered it is a 
good reliable mulch, but care should 
be taken that the hay should be cut 
very early or very late that no seed 
may be present. 

Strawy manure, as a rule, should be 
applied very cautiously, for unless the 
manure is very strawy and spread with 
great care, the plants will be injured. 
In some cases it causes too great a 
vine growth at the expense of the fruit. 

Corn stover, when it is free from 
grain, and can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities is valuable. The writer has, 
however, on several occasions seen the 
very destructive effect of mice when 
once attracted to a field bed covered 
with the stalks. It is well to be very 
cautious in this respect. 

Soy bean straw is an ideal mulch. It 
possesses all the merit and none of the 
demerits. It can be spread at almost 
any time, without danger of blowing 
away. There is but little danger of 
getting it on too thick. It does not 
retard the growth to a great extent 
in the spring, and can be left on quite 
late without danger of injury. The one 
drawback to its use is its scarcity, for 
only comparatively few people grow it. 
As it is such an ideal mulch, however, 
the writer would be strongly tempted 
if he could obtain it in no other way 


to grow the plant, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of the seeds and use the stalks 
for this purpose. 


————_>>—____. 


Protecting Trees from Mice—Exper- 
iments by Prof H. L. Hutt of the On- 


tario agricultural college with several | 


kinds of tarred and felt papers showed 
that none was injurious to the trees 
and all equally effective in preventing 
injury from mice during winfer.’ The 
paper was cut in strips about 1 foot 
long, enough to go around the trees 
and to stand about 1 foot high. A piece 
of string was used to hold the paper 
in place and earth was banked around 
the bottom of the paper to keep the 
mice from getting underneath it. 





Apple Growers’ Congress—The sec- 
ond annual apple growers’ congress 
will be held in the Lindell hotel, St 
Louis, November 17 and 18. A very at- 
tractive program has been prepared, 
including papers on commercial or- 
charding by L. A. Goodman; cold stor- 
age by G. H. Powell; increasing the 
market demand for apples, Wesley 
Greene; apple scab, B. M. Waite; ap- 
ples as food, F. K. Bruner; spray 
tanks, J. C. Blair; marketing apples, 


J. W. Stanton and others by prominent 


apple growers in the middle west. 


Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work y Fé for both the man gc — 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe groun 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, 





GRINDS ates 


$27, to 


seca enandallow 
open low 
or other bard sub- 
stances to pass through 
without breakage We 
furnish this mill with 
or without crushers an@ 
elevators as ordered. 
CAPACITY bus: per 
hour, according to 
ann = and fi 
nen 
nd. The only mill 
nds ear corn and all 


whi 
Ny, with 2, 4 or 6 horse 


successfu a 
Made in 3 do in 8 sizes for p power up to 12 


orse, and 
rind more ear corn than 
ee game pose, f because crushing and 
We b have 41 styles and sizes of 
Rares poets ot alaisce Wo. have 
driving all in us and =. 
MaaVi VIN ii tae oatiGh Ge. )e iLLe 
Peach and Other Fruit Trees at fair prices, 


on scpa! hafts reducing friction. 
ef STVLES. | 
ds of machine 
Circular free. R.S. JOHNSTON,Box 3,Stockley,Del. 











( TREES SUCCEED WHERB 
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Fruit Tod re Tree, Result of 78 years cr 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS 


cS Sizes to cut fine or 





coarse suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS OR 
SHEEP. 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Dure 
able in Use. 
Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mase, 
The great “moneymaker” in 


EXCELSIOR stnawsennics. 


The ae grown, and The Best Early Market nate 
or carrying Cn and beautiful ved o ooter = m: 
Li far eo 














| Maver pp I have millions of plan 
Bead for freccataicg today. WF, ALLEN, Sallebury, ud. 


PeviNn 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless, 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and we La Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write, 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BROS., Oh 
921 Union Stock Yards, =” Ohioneo, Ill. 



























CATTLE WATERING BASINS 


S.CHENEY & SON, 


LOCK BOX 367 
MANLIUS.N LY. 
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Management for Comb Honey. 


404 


EF. @. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


It requires a little skill and experi- 
ence to produce a nice fancy article of 
comb honey in one pound sections— 
something neat and clean and white. 


Such an article commands a good price, 
for it cannot be counterfeited, and cone 
sumers are not as suspicious of it as 
of extracted honey. The first requisite 
is to have the colonies of bees good and 
strong in the spring, they will be 
ready for the honey flow when it comes, 
Of course good wintering is a necessity. 
The bees should have plenty of honey 
to winter on, so they can build up fast 
in the spring. If they are short of 
stores they should be examined some 
warm day and fed. There is nothing 
better than a frame or two of sealed 
honey. If you have none on hand per- 
haps some other colony in the yard can 
spare some. When the bees become 
very populous and require more room, 
a super containing sections should be 
put on. When they begin to whiten 
the top of the frames with bur combs 
it is a sign that honey is beginning to 
come in, which in New York is about 
the time of fruit bloom. 


so 


All strong colonies, when run _ for 
comb honey, will generally cast a 
swarm. The parent colony should be 


set aside and the swarm hived on the 
old stand in order to catch all the field 


bees, which will strengthen the swarm 
considerably. In four or five days 
after the swarm has been hived the 
bees will have some comb built in the 
brood nest and the queen will begin 
laying in it. The super, which is now 
probably partly filled with honey, can 
be tuken from the parent colony and 
put on the swarm, and they will soon 
have it filled. This should, however, 
not be done too soon, for the comb 
in the sections will induce the queen 


to commence laying in them and spoil 
a lot of nice white sections, as bees 
invariably start at the top and work 
downward, if the queen should lay in 
the sections, which sometimes happens 


to most careful apiarists. The honey 
can be extracted from them and the 
combs melted into wax, 


When the bees commence to cap the 
middle sections, the super should be 
lifted and an empty one put under it, 
and when the top one is completed the 
under one will probably be half filled. 
They should then be lifted and a third 
put under the other two and a 
escape should be slipped under the top 
super. In a day or two the bees will 
have all made their exit through the 
bee escape in the board and the super 
will then be ready to come off. It is 
not advisable to leave honey on 
the hive after it is all capped. The 
cappings will become soiled and travel 
Stained, from the bees continually run- 
ning over them, and it will lose some 
of its pretty whiteness. This will in 
no way affect the quality of the honey 
or make it inferior in any way except 
in looks. 

Care should be taken about keeping 
the honey when off the hives. It should 
be kept in a warm, dry room. Capped 
honey, when taken from the hive, is 
thoroughly ripened and there is noth- 
ing in it to ferment, unless it is put 
in a damp place, where it will absorb 
moisture, which will cause it to sour 
and burst the cappings. Any place 
where salt will keep dry is a good place 
to keep honey. When selling honey to 
grocers there is nothing neater to pack 
it in than 24-pound shipping cases, 
made of nice white basswood, as shown 
in the picture. They are easily han- 
dled and the honey is well protected, 
for the sections fit in the case neatly and 
Snugly. When selling honey from the 
house by the section, we use a nicely 
printed cardboard cartoon, with a tap= 
handle, which is neatly folded togethe.- 
with the ends tucked in, and just in- 
cases a pound box of honey.—[See op- 
posite page for Mr Herman’s arrange- 
ment of honey sections. 
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POULTRY 


Success in Poultry Business. 


T. E. RICHEY, KENTUCKY. 





If both meat and eggs be the object 
a cross of Piymouth Rock and Leg- 
horn will be satisfactory, though the 
body will be of moderate size. The 
selection of breeds is largely a matter 


of taste. If we know just what we 
want to do with poultry, we will be 
able to find in these two breeds and 
Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Wyan- 
dots, Hamburgs or Minorcas what we 
need, 


If one has very little money let him 
buy two hens and one cockerel. Put 
this trio in a pen, give them good at- 
tention and they will begin laying ear- 
ly and continue till late in the season. 
The result ought to be at least 60 
chickens raised. Supposing half these 
to be cockerels, there are left 25 pul- 
lets, which should be bred to new 
blood. Let the cockerels all be sold 
and buy two new blood cockerels to 
mate with the pullets. 

Provide comfortable shelter to pro- 
tect the fowls and be sure to feed right. 
Overfeeding produces indigestion, in- 
action of the stomach and their attend- 
ant evils. One-third corn meal and 
two-thirds bran, with a small per cent 
of beef scraps or cracklings and wheat 
and oats make a good chicken diet. 


Potato parings, cooked potatoes and 
other scraps from the kitchen all 
heated well and mixed while hot are 


excellent. A good plan is to occasion- 
ally crumble in the food six or eight 
red peppers to the gallon of above 
mixture and mix with sweet milk. Oys- 
ter shells or cut green bone’ should 
be freely supplied. Keep a good sup- 
ply of sand convenient. 


—— i 
Some Advantages of Incubators, 
oO. M. WATSON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 





By using an incubator chickens can 
be hatched earlier in the season. By 
having early hatched chickens much 
better prices can be obtained, and the 
chickens mature earlier in the fall and 
will commence laying before winter 
sets in, and if properly cared for a 
large number of winter eggs can be 
cbtained. By using an incubator hens 
can be stopped from sitting and can 
commence laying again. A much larger 
number of chickens can be raised on 
a small lot. An ineubator is’ time 
saving. It requires 14 to 16 large hens 
to cover 200 eggs, and to look after 
these hens properly will require three 
times as much time as a 200-egg incu- 
bator will require. 

It will take eight gallons oil to the 
hatch with a 200-egg incubator, which, 
at 15 cents per gallon, will amount to 
$1.20. It will take half a pint of corn 
per day to properly feed a sitting hen. 
For 16 hens, four quarts per day would 
be required and for 21 days it would 
amount to 84 quarts. With corn at 
64 cents per bushel (2 cents per quart), 
the cost of feeding 16 hens for 21 days 
would amount to $1.68. It costs less to 
heat the incubator than to feed the 
hens. By having the incubator thor- 
oughly disinfected before the eggs are 
rut in, we avoid the worry and trouble 
of lice and mites, 

siiateinaniliias 

Cleaning Propolis off the hands after 
working around the beehives is often 
difficuit. Try greasing them with lard 
or butter, rubbing it in until the pro- 
polis begins to peel off readily, and 
then wash with soap and hot water. 





Crockery for Poultry—H. M. M. 8.: 
Broken crockery pounded up fine makes 
a very good grit for poultry. Glass is 
rather dangerous, as the sharp edges 
may cut the walls of the crop. 


A Farm Poultry House—The picture 
shows a very convenient poultry house. 
The scratching shed, S, should have at 
least one window, which should be large 
ereugh so as to throw a very strong 
light in the inside. The house proper 


AND BEES 


should have a door and a window the 
same as the scratching shed. This is a 
convenient plan for a poultry house 


and by varying its length it can be | 


made large enough for a good many 
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CONVENIENT POULTRY 











PLAN OF HOUSE, 


fowls. In the cut, P shows the perches, 
F the floor, R scratching room under 


poultry house, A the partition between 


the house and shed.—[R. 8S. 





When Running for Comb Honey, it 
is hard to prevent swarming, although 
many of the inconveniences attending 
it can be very greatly reduced. I hive 
the prime swarm in an empty hive on 
frames of foundation or empty combs, 
on the old stand, and give it a super of 
sections. The other colony I place in 
an entirely new location. This transfer 
has the effect of reducing the parent 
colony so much in strength that there 
will be no further swarms from that 
one. If you cannot get around to clip 
all the queens’ wings in the spring, put 
perforated entrance guards over all 
colonies having unclipped queens.—[F. 





Turkeys in Winter—Provide a good, 
warm house for the winter and on 
stormy days get the flock in about 4 
p m, otherwise they may roost in the 
trees. Through the winter months get 
on speaking terms with the flock and 
freely provide clean water, fine bone, 
shells, scraps of meat, ete. Do not 
confine them too closely in their diet, 
but vary the fare with oats, 
chopped hay, small potatoes, apples, 
etc, cooked and mixed with meal and 
given to the flock while warm.—[W. 
T. Eastwood, Fairfield County, Ct. 





Cleaning the Poultry House—Get 
after the lice in the coops early in the 
spring, and give them no headway. 
Walls and cracks should be thoroughly 
soaked with a solution of kerosene and 
earbolic acid, using from two to four 
tablespoonfuls acid to each quart kero- 
sene. After using this preparation, 
finish housecleaning with a thorough 
whitewashing. Remove roosts and nests 
and treat in same manner. During the 
summer months watch roosts and keep 
free from lice at all times.—[B. 


Rabbit Keeping—Mrs W. H. S., Vir- 
ginia: You will find the general infor- 


mation about rabbits you desire in The | 
book | 
this office postpaid | 


Practical Rabbit This 
will be sent from 
on receipt of $1.50. 
Agricultural Colleges—D. P. G., N 
Y: Most states have these. Among 
them, N Y at Ithaca, Pa at State Col- 
lege, O at Columbus, Mass at Amherst. 


Keeper. 











A lot uf people make 
separators, and all 
are m: with the 
bucket bowl except- 
ing one— 


The Tubular. 


There is but one Tabular type of separa- 
torand we make that. Our competitors 
cannot make it because our patents pre- 
vent. They have to make the old style 
bucket bowl or none at all. The Tubular 
is a great improvement, and it is just a 
question whether you want this improved 
machine or one of the old style bucket 
bowl machines. Write for free catalog 100. 
THE SHARPLES CO., P.M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Il!. West Chester, Pa. 
























| JScrofula 


It is commonly inherited. 

Few are entirely free from it. 

Pale, weak, puny children are 
afflicted with it in nine cases out of 
ten, and many adults suffer from it. 
bunches in 
cutaneous erup- 
sore ears, 


Common indications are 
the neck, abscesses, 
tions, inflamed _ eyelids, 


rickets, catarrh, wasting diseases and 





| general debility. 


_Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Eradicate it positively and absolute- 
ly. This statement is based on tha 
thousands of permanent cures these 
| medicines have wrought. 


“My daughter had scrofula, with 
eleven sores on her neck and about her 
ears. Hood’s Sarsaparilla was highly 
recommended and she took it and was 
cured. She is now in good health.” 
Mrs. J. H. Jones, Parker City, Ind. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises ta 
' cure and keeps the promise. 


DONT  sswees 
GET WET! 


475H BRA 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


SLICKER 


MADE FAMOUS BY A REPUTATION 
EXTENDING OVER MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY. 
TOWER’S garments and 
hats are made of the best 


materials in black or yellow / 
for all kinds of wet work. 





Ale 


Ey 
‘ 










&. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS..U.S. An 
TOWER CANADIAN CO., Limited. TORONTO, CAN, 
Pe pune a ee | 


KICKI NC, 
Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 

. system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSB ®. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 



























AMERICAN. 


That name stands for reasonable 
prices and clean skimming in 


Cream Separators. 


We stand or fall by whatit does. Send it 
out ontrial. Will you try it free? 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N.Y. | 








quicker than by any 
other method by using 
Superior Cream Extracter. 
(Does not mix water with miik.) 
Complete separation iu an hour. Thou- 
sands in practical use. Write for catalog. 
Superior Fence Machine Co., 


174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich. » 











HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have s guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 
Guaranteed to eure or —Z refunded. One package by mail, 
60c. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, 64 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., 75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


a 
HOW TO FEED AND BREED HOGS 


is of seapertanes to swine growers. A 
practical, clean, common-sense swine 
aper for farmers can be had from now 
January, 1905, hy sending 10 Cents 
in Silver at once to 
BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 
















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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Influence of Clover on Milk. 
PROF H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIV. 
There was much complaint in Chi- 
cago during August about the souring 
of milk. An item appeared in the 
Globe-Democrat (Chicago) in which 
the following statement was made: 


“The cause has now been ascertained. 
The presence of a large amount of 
white clover in the pasture of the 
milch cows is held responsible by Chief 
Milk Inspector Grady for the rapid 
souring of milk.’’ Is there any founda- 
tion for such a statement?—[Anxious 
New York Dairyman. 

Yours with clipping in regard to the 
effect of white clover on the souring 
of milk is received. I should want the 
evidence to be very much more direct 


than that given in the clipping before 
paying any attention whatever to the 
matter. White clover has been eaten 
cows since time immemorial and 
is always been considered one of our 
hoicest foods. It would require much 
more than the mere statement of a city 
milk inspector, unsupported by any 
evidence whatever, to establish the fact 
that white clover is injurious. 


A Well-Managed “Creamery. 





The past season at the Brainbridge 
creamery, in Chenango county, N_ /Y, 
has been one carrying its own charac- 


teristics. Prices paid to the farmers 
for milk have ruled high, while the 
butter market, for a portion of the 
year, has not been especially attrac- 
tive. The cream trade has lacked ac- 
tivity through the summer, but a 


more hopeful condition is expected dur- 
ing the winter. Some selected and 
carefully prepared milk has been sold 
tc the Nathan Straus laboratory, and 
te other discriminating buyers at very 
fair prices. Considerable butter has 
been put in cold storage and much 
more sold to a very exacting trade in 
different cities, where many high scores 
were obtained. 

Borden’s prices have ruled for all 
4.4% milk. The price for October 
ranges from $1.15 to $1.45 per 100, ac- 
cording to test; 4% milk being pur- 
chased at the former price. Farmers 
are apparently satisfied with the sea- 
son’s prices. The June flush did not 
materialize this year as usual, more 
milk being purchased later in the sea- 


son. Since about the middle of June 
pastures have been quite good, and, 
taking the season together, more milk 
has been purchased than ever before. 

A larger proportion of it was re- 
ceived at the branch stations’ than 
heretofore, and the amount received 


at the main station has been cut down 
somewhat from last year’s. record. 
Probably something a little under 40 
tens was the highest intake at the 
receiving platform of the Bainbridge 
station for one day. Including the 
cut stations, the amount of milk pur- 
chased the best day must have closely 
approximated 90 tons. 
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Pure Water Neces:ary for Sheep. 
RICHARD WOLLEY, OHIO, 

There seems to be a_ diversity of 
opinion as to the necessity of water 
for sheep. I have often heard men 
Say a sheep does not require water 
when on pasture. From the _ smail 
experience I have had, I believe this 
a great mistake. Whether sheep are 
out nights or have to be corralled, of 
course makes a great difference. In 
the summer of 1900, I herded a lot of 
sheep on an Ohio ranch. It was on 
peor, coal land and although there was 
plenty of water, it was strong sulphur 
water and the sheep would not touch 
it, the result being that the weak 
ewes and lambs soon went under. 

On September 1, we took 900 sheep 
on a large tract of poor land which 
had not been thus pastured for many 
years. Feed was plentiful, such as it 
was, but the water was bad. After 
trying for a time to keep them alive 
under such conditions, it became im- 
possible, so they then commenced to 
haul well water and give it in troughs. 
From that time they would drink 12 
barrels a day and the improvement in 
their condition was marvelous. I have 
seen those sheep stand up to. their 
bodies panting in sulphur water and 
yet would not drink it. The farmers 
round said it was the best water for 
their horses and cattle. I doubt it. I 
once saw a flock the owner was water- 
ing out of a stinking cistern. He said 
they drank it all right. I did not 
contradict him, but I never saw sheep 
on such good pasture look so bad. 


le MH 
To Make Hair Grow—J. M. S., Ten- 
nessee, wants a remedy to make the 
hair grow thicker on a horse’s tail. Rub 
the skin of the tail once every third 
day with a little tincture of cantharides 
and continue it for several months. 





Abortion—M. R. S. says part of his 


cows aborted last spring, while the 
others came in at the proper time. 
What was the cause, and will they 


likely abort again? 
give the cause in 


It is impossible to 
such cases without 
investigation. Medicines are of no use 
in such It is not likely that the 
same cows will abort again. 


cases. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CREAMERY PLANT IN NEW YORK 


Frequent attention has been called through these columns to the splen- 
cid work being done by the Bainbridge creamery in Chenango county, N Y. 
We present herewith a picture of the plant as viewed from across the river. 
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DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK ? 
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Hawe YWou Uric Acid, 


Rheumatiam or 


Biadder Trouble ? 


Pain or dull ache in the back is un- 
mistakable evidence of kidney trouble. 
It is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the track of health is not 
clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble, may steal upon 
you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. A trial will convince 
anyone—and you may have a sample 
bottle free, by mail. 

Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me. 





Among the many famous investigated cures of 
Swamp-Root, the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers, speaks the highest terms 


of the wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 

GENTLEMEN :—I know you do not need _this 
from me as you_are receiving hun 
of testimonials, However, want to say that 
think you have the greatest remedy on_earth 
for kidney, bladder and liver trouble. I had 
been troubled for years, was operated on several 
times and spent a large amount of money and 
received no benefit whatever. I suffered every- 
thing and it wasenecessary for me to get up as 
many as twenty times during the night, 

I gave Swamp-Root a thorough trial and it 
completely cured me. J, W. ARMANTRAUT, 
Sept. 12th, ‘03. Greentown, Ind, 
Lame back is only one symptom of 

kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are, obliged to pass water 


often during the day and to get up 


Lan! 


many times at night, inability to hold. .— 


your urine, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brick-dust or sediment in the 
urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric acid, 
constant headache, dizziness, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, irregular heart-beat- 
ing, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss 
of flesh, sallow complexion. 
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If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appear- 
ance, it is evidence that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root 
is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to 


medical science. 


Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 


bladder specialist. 
severe cases. 


Hospitals use it with wonderful success in both slight and 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and use it in their own 


families, because they recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and most suc- 


cessful remedy. 


Te Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agri- 
culturist May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 























If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, or if 
there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, immediately, with- 
out cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of wonderful 


Swamp-Root testimonials. 
in the American Agriculturist. 


Be sure to say that you read this generous offer 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores 


everywhere. 


every bottle. 


Don’t make any mistake, 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 


but remember the name, Swamp- 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 











Makes healthier fowls, 








All latest improvements. 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No money until you’re satisfied that it cuts easier and faster than any other, 
lsn’t that better than paying cash in advance for a machine that you never 
Catalogue free. F. W. MANN co., Box 










10, Milford, Mass. 
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New Poultry Books. 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. DSc scccovad 50.50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, G. B. Fiske .50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Continental Unity. 

It the signs of the times have any 
meaning, they indicate rapid strides 
toward the ideal of continental unity. 
The new republic of Panama, born 
with such theatrical suddenness last 
week, is only one step in the forward 


movement, 

The action of the United States in 
recognizing Panama’s new  govern- 
ment so promptly has been much crit- 
icised, but the proceeding seems to 
have been entirely “regular,” and in- 
deed there was nothing else for the 
United States to do. If the people of 
Panama wish to be annexed to this 
country, Uncle Sam is willing; if not, 
the little republic will doubtless nestle 
safely under the protecting wing of-.our 
own government. 

A merger of Panama as a self-gov- 
erning territory of this union, would 
be the simplest solution of all the prob- 


lems involved in that region. And if 
Panamaiians so desire, this can be 
brought about without further detri- 


ment to the dignity of Colombia, while 
the material interests of Colombia 
must be enormously enhanced by the 
developments that will follow canal 
construction and the adoption of the 
American flag on the isthmus. 

If this result is accompanied by wise 
administration, the same liberty that 
prevails within the United States, and 
the great prosperity that Panama has 


a right to expect, the example can 
but have a profound influence upon 
other Central American states, Yet 
there will be no pressure upon them. 


Mexico is an instance of what the peo- 
ple of that region can accomplish un- 
der a stable government, and _ those 


EDITORIAL 


countries between Mexico and Panama 
should be encouraged to imitate’ their 
adjacent neighbors. In the fullness of 
time, they will come to recognize that 
the next great step will be to seek an 


honorable merger with the United 
States. 

This principle is now being recog- 
nized also throughout Canada more 
than ever before, since the English 


representatives in the Alaskan arbitra- 
tion have so largely granted the Unit- 
ed States’ claims in the boundary dis- 
pute. The Dominion'’s greatness lies 
in annexation or independence. The 
latter idea appeals powerfully to the 
sentiments of many loyal Canadians, 
but a union of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States is the step that commends 
itself to sound judgment upon both 
sides of the line. 

A merger of Canada and the states 
would in no wise detract from or ma- 
terially affect the customs or laws of 
the Dominion. Each old province would 
at once become a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state, while the newer and 
undeveloped sections would have prac- 
tically the territorial government now 
in vogue. Many admirable points in 
Canadian administration could be ad- 
vantageously adopted in the United 
States, 

Such a union, with its consequent 
abolition of the nearly 4000-mile tariff 
wall at the north, would confer upon 
Canada all the priceless advantages 
of interstate free trade enjoyed by our 
present states, 

This policy, within a short. time, 
would double if not treble the value of 
every foot of available land, every 
square mile of available timber and 
every city lot in the Dominion, It 
would be followed by an industrial 
development that in five years would 
do as much for Canada as she alone is 
now likely to do in fifty. 

The tremendous prosperity that 
would thus come to Canadian agricul- 
ture would be in part at the expense 
of the American farmer. Especially in 
New England and the middle states 
would be felt the competition of Cana- 
dian produce. But speaking with a 
full knowledge of all the facts, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the farm- 
ers, whose interests would thus. be 
jeopardized for a time, American Agri- 
culturist is able to state that our 
farmers would patriotically adapt 
themselves to these changes if thereby 
the proposed merger could be consum- 
mated to the satisfaction of the people 
upon both sides of the line. In other 
words, while our farmers will defeat 
any tariff proposition to admit Cana- 
dian produce at lower duties, they 
will not oppose free trade between Can- 
ada and the states, provided the Do- 
minion and the United States become 
one country, free and indivisible, 

Continental unity offers Canada 
everything in point of gain, nothing in 
the shape of loss. Politically, her cit- 
izens would have vastly greater op- 
portunity than is possible at present 
or than would be probable under inde- 
pendence. Moreover, such unity can 
be brought about on a basis as agree- 
able to the mother country as it would 
be to the immediately contracting 
parties. 

In like manner, American Agricul- 
turist is able to state that domestic 
farmers will justly and righteously 
persist in opposing any material tariff 
concessions to Cuba, so long as. she 
stays outside this union, but let the 
Cuban people unanimously apply for 
annexation to the United States, and 
our American farmers will gladly wel- 
come the new state, even though so 
doing will involve another great read- 
justment in domestic agriculture. 

Because the success of continental 
unity lies so largely with the farmers 
of the United States and Canada, it is 
appropriate that this periodical, their 
chief spokesman, should thus espouse 
the cause. That the American Agri- 
culturist does this, even though such 


a policy may at first injure our domes- 
tic farmers, makes it all the more 
representative of the real sentiments 
of our American farmers. 

A forecast of the results that would 
grow out of the Spanish war was edi- 
torially presented on this page in the 
American <Agriculturist for April 
1898. It was ridiculed by the newspa- 
pers of that day, but has since proven 
true, even to our estimate that the 
cost would reach 1000 million dollars 
(which will be the fact by this year’s 
end). That editorial, and the writer's 
speech before the national grange at 
Concord, N H, in November, 1898, first 
outlined the policy which the American 
congress finally adopted toward our 
tropical dependencies, except that it 
has failed to do by the Filipinos what 
it has done by the Cubans, 

We now feel equally confident that 
continental unity is much nearer to a 
realization than may at first seem pos- 
sible. But when it comes, it will be 
a bloodless, harmonious co-operation of 
kindred and self-governing peoples. It 
will be, in the main, a non-partisan 
affair. Continental expansion will b: 
in accordance with highest ideals of 
the fathers and of human liberty. Such 
expansion is not imperialistic but dem- 
ocratic. 

God speed the day when the Ameri- 
can flag waves over one united, happy 
and virtuous people, from the isthmus 
to the pole. 
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The Power of the Grange. 





The order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry stands for what is best in agri- 
culture. For this reason farmers may 
well unite in wishing a heaping meas- 
ure of success for the annual session of 
the order now being held at Rochester, 


N Y. More and more are our law 
makers beginning to recognize the 


power of the grange. Well they may. 
No other organization, when it makes 
its position known, can be held to as 
fully represent the views of its mem- 
bers. This is why the grange, when 
it speaks, speaks with the voice of one 
having authority and why our legis- 
lators listen. More farmers should 
join the order. 

Steps should be taken at this session 
to strengthen the membership in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourt and Wisconsin. These six states 
possess one-fourth of the farms of the 
United States. Michigan, New York 
and even little Maine have each about 
four times as many Patrons as all the 
six together. Were the grange equal- 
ly strong in these six states its influ- 
ence, and, thereby, that of farmers gen- 
erally, would be trebled. 

siti ecient 

Milk producers in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia scored a good point last 
week in their conference with the milk 
exchange. The executive committee of 
the milk shippers’ union were asked to 
confer with the conference committee 
of the exchange, relative to a reduction 
of % cent per quart for November 
milk. The price previously had been 
fixed at 4% cents, and agreed to by 
both parties, but some dealers thought 
it a half-cent too high in the face of 
prevailing conditions. The producers’ 
committee stood their ground firmly, 
contending that milk should remain at 
4% cents as fixed. The exchange com- 
mittee finally decided to report the 
matter back to their central organiza- 
tion, that the price remain unchanged. 
This was the right thing to do. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist commends the action 
of the exchange in this respect, and 
congratulates producers in holding their 
own, 
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Almost every county in the Empire 
state rolled up a heavy majority 
against the scheme to spend 101 mil- 
lion dollars on the Erie canal, except 
a few counties in and near New York 
city and around Buffalo, which gave 
an overwhelming vote in its favor. The 
two cities and their environs, which 


mostly benefited by the can] 


are to be a 
gave it so many votes as to overcome 


Sav 
by a majority of 20,000 the up-state 
vote against it. As a matter of fact, 
Greater New York alone gave a ma- 
jority in favor more than sufiicient to 


overcome the majorities against all the 
cther counties in The deep 
significance of these that 
New York city can overcome the yote 
in all the rest of the state put togethe: 


the state. 


figures is 


en any such referendum. Of course 
the only way to protect its interests 
in future is to prevent legislation that 
will give Greater New York a chance 
to ride rough shod over the rest of t 
state. American Agriculturist still be- 
lieves that much more good would 
have been done by making such 


appropriation for the improvement ot 
reads throughout the but this 
idea would doubtless have been deft 

ed by the New York city vote. Repeal 
by the legislature of the canal law 
has been suggested, on the ground that 
the new electric trolley system of pru- 
pelling canal boats renders unneces- 
sary the proposed gigantic expenditure. 
By the way, is it a fact that this ap- 
plication of electricity to the canals is 
monopolized by a certain company with 


State 


Which politicians of both parties are 
identified? What a plight our people 
would be in if they spent 100 million 
dollars on the big ditch only te find 
that electric propulsion thereon was 


monopolized by a private corporation! 
- a 

An entirely new feature 

augurated in the family 

American 

vember 28, 


a simple, 


will be in- 
department of 
Agriculturist beginning No- 
This will be nothing less th 





easy, effective and arti 


course of lessons on the piano. This 


course has been prepared exclusively 
for our columns and will bring int 
every home the advantages of the ve 

best and most extensive talent of the 
musical art. Some people will won- 


der that an agricultural journal shoul 


introduce material of this characte: 
but only we who know the conditions, 
as well as the aspirations, of the up- 
to-date farmer’s family can fully revc- 


ognize the extent to which this feature 
will be appreciated in many thousand: 
of homes from Michigan to Florida, 


and from New York to Louisiana. 
- - 





Attention has been called more than 
once in these columns to the injury to 
winter wheat caused by pasturing. This 
practice is most common in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and parts of Mis- 
souri. It almost always results in a 
cecreased yield. The Oklahoma exper- 
iment station report, printed elsewhere 
in this issue, ought to be convincing, 
and supports our contention. Wheat 


not pastured yielded 23.2 bushels per 
acre, while that pastured lightly dur- 
ing winter, but late in spring, yieldel 


only 10.7 bushels. Light fall pasturing 
did not do as much damage as late 
grazing, but in every instance pastur- 


ing was detrimental. 
at inicinen 
The business experience 


contest, out- 
lined in American Agriculturist last 
week, has attracted much favorable 
attention, enlisting the energies of our 
subscribers everywhere. It will be re- 
called that prizes are offered to the 
value of $200 to be distributed among 
those sending in replies that most 
closely and fully answer a few ques- 


tions relative to their experience in 
patronizing our advertisers. Refer to 
your paper of last week, Page 383, for 
particulars. 


The business farmer will be partic- 
ularly interested in the announcement 
under Commercial Agriculture, on Page 
402. And it is the business farme 
who, after all, makes the most out of 


his occupation. 
siciiemadiadiassigmmsiiincinian 
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In patronizing our advertisers you 
are assured of a safe investment and 
good treatment by the terms of our 


guarantee. By the way, are you famil- 
iar with its provisions, as published in 
the first column on this page. 





























Why the Grange Has Grown in Michigan. 





@from Page 399.] 
responsibilities of the high office of 
master of the state grange, and that 
the position can only be honorable in 
proportion to imposed duties actually 
performed, and specific objects. 

Third: An untiring ambition to win 


for the good cause. 
Fourth: 
carry on the ca 


Specific plans with which to 
mpaign, as a general 
in the army would 
lay siege to any 
stronghold of the 
enemy, or as the 
chairman of the 
state central com- 
mitte of a political 
party would detail 
and execute plans 
to “‘carry” his state. 

Fifth: The appli- 
eation of such an 
amount of thought, 
energy and work 
as will insure the 
success of the 
whole prospectus. 

G. B. HORTON. In a general way 
I might say that the whole has been 
planned and executed from a general 
central office, and on ane executive 
basis. It took about three years to 
get the faces of the members of the 
order turned about from an expectant 
collapse to see the bright light of prom- 
ise and progress. During this period 
it was necessary to change the con- 
tinually decreasing state finances into 

fund of plenty, so as to permit a 
suitable reward for worthy effort in 
the field. 

We gave up talking about what had 
and should be done, and commenced 
to do things. The departments of lec- 
ture work, organization, mothering 
grat i1ges, co-operative trade, and legis- 

lutive influence have all been organized 
and placed on a business basis. 

By doing things we have turned the 
public attention toward us. There is 
none to criticise or belittle our move- 
ment, for the grange has been popular- 
state 
- —_— -~_ 


Effective Grange Work in Ohio. 
LECTURER STATE GRANGE, 

Grange work in Ohio is progressing 
very satisfactorily. Conditions vary 
in different localities in the state. In 
the more northeasterly section there is 
a great awakening among the farmers, 
and many new granges are being and 
have been organized during the year. 
Especially is this true in Geauga, 
Trumbull and Ashtabula counties. 

Whether this ingathering is due en- 
tirely to the hustling efforts of the 
deputy masters of those counties we 
are unable to say. Much of it can cer- 
tainly be attributed to that source. 

Brother A. B. C. Chamberlain of 
Geauga county takes the lead in hav- 
ing every township in the county or- 
ganized, and Brother L. G. Spencer of 
Trumbull county makes a close second, 
having secured a large increase in the 
membership of his county. The efforts 
of Brother G. T. Watts of Ashtabula 
county have been rewarded in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

Conditions for spreadiny, grange gos- 
pel seem to be very favorable in these 
counties, and their respective deputy 
masters have taken advantage of these 
favorable circumstances by putting 
forth every effort to bring success to 
the order in their respective districts. 
Other deputies in other parts of the 
state have been doing good work also. 
In some localities they have greater 
difficulties to overcome, and the spon- 
taneous awakening of the farmers in 
favor of organized effort is not so 
strong as .n the sectio' referred to. 
The good seed these zealous self-sac- 
rificing deputies are sowing now will 
no doubt bring forth much grange fruit 
in the future. 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS HELD. 


During the summer successful field 
or called meetings have been held in 
the counties of the following deputies: 
Br thers C. R. Betts of Williams, A. 
A. Huber of Defiance, J. H. Bone of 
Knox, M R. Merritt of Meigs, W. I. 
Conaway of Putnam, Frank Balyeat of 
Van Wert, W. L. Smith of Auglaize, 
Oscar McAdams of Champagne, J. G. 
Maught of Delaware, Theo Sebring of 
Fulton, F. P. Ames of Noble, and John 





ized in our 


JOHN BEGG, 


Russelt of Paulding. 
exceptions the condi- 


With but few 


tions under the supervision of these 
various deputies have been such as to 
give encouragement aid hope for the 
order in Ohio... Written reports from 
numbers of other subordinate lectu.‘ers 
in various parts of the state have .een 
received, the most of which contained 
words of good cheer for Ohio Patrons, 

State Master F. A. Derthick is on the 
go about all the time, doing everything 
in his power to encourage and help the 
farmers of Ohio in improving their con- 
ditions by joining the grange, while the 
state lecturer ha. traveled nearly 4000 
miles in the execution of his official du- 
ties since. last March. Altogether, con- 
ditions among Ohio Patrons are bright, 
and every indication points to increased 
membership in the state in the future. 





Work in West Virginia rowing Rapidly. 


T. C. ATKESON, MASTER STATE GRANGE, 





The grange in West Virginia is in 
the most encouraging position it has oc- 
cupied since 1883. So strong has it be- 
come the order is now taking an im- 
portant part in all questions relating 
to the farmers of the state, 

In 1876 there were over 10,000 Patrons, 
with nearly 400 granges, in West Vir- 
ginia. After that date, for reasons 
generally known, there was a steady 
falling off in membership. In _ 1897, 
when my election to the office of state 
master took place, it was generally be- 
lieved the order in the state was dead. 
At that time there were but 12 sub- 
granges entitled to representation. 

At once we issued an order that no 
grange should be carried on the books 
that was not paid up to the constitu- 
tional limit. During the summer we 
succeeded in reorganizing five granges, 
and when the state grange met at Mar- 
tinsburg in December of the same year 
we had 17 granges square on the books, 
and all were represented. Our Patrons 
were signally honored at this session 
by the presence of National Master 
Brigham, National Secretary John 
Trimble and N. J. Bachelder, chair- 
man of the national grange executive 
committee. 

NEW LIFE AMONG THE GRANGES. 

It proved a good session. Order was 
brought out of chaos, and the grange 
began to respond to systematic work. 
The register printed by the secretary 
January 1, 1903, showed three Pomona 
and 47 sub-granges, the highest point 
since 1883. 

A special session was held in August, 
1902, to consider the subject of tax 
reform, and advance grounds were 
taken on that question, ‘which put the 
machinery in motion that must soon 
result in a revision of our state tax 
laws. During the last ten months one 
Pomona has been organized and the 
number of sub-granges is now about 
100, and the work of organization is 
rapidly going forward. 

Never before has the university given 
such attention to the grange or the 
farmers, and we predict that a great 
impetus will be given to the cause of 
agricultural education in this state. 
The grange is in hearty and harmo- 
nious accord with every other move- 
ment in the state which has for its 
object the betterment of agricultural 
conditions or the elevation or advance- 
ment of the farmers and their families. 





Practical Grange Work in California. 


Cc. W. EMERY, PAST STATE MASTER. 





During the past two years # has 
been the policy of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry in California to do practical 
work. As a result much has been done 
in encouraging ‘he 
extension of coun- 
ty mutual fire i 
surance the Roch 
dale system and 
co-operative fruit 
packing houses. 
The grange stands 
the firm friend of 
the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, recognizing 
their importance as 
an aid to a more 
intelligent agricul- 
ture, 

- Under the new 
CHARLES W. EMERY. 2dministration re- 
cently installed there seems to be ev- 
ery promise of a prosperous future. 
This year three new _ subordinate 
granges were formed in the Santa 
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Clara valley with a charter member- 


HUSBANDRY 





N. J. BACHELDER, LECTURER NATIONAL 
GRANGE, 

As governor of New Hampshire, Mr 
Bachelder is an example of the power 
of the order of which he has long been 
a leading member. He is also master 
of his state grange. 
ship of over 200 and accessions are be- 
ing made constantly. 

The recent annual session of the 
state grange was successful in every 
way. The attendance was large and 
the desire of the delegates seemed to 
be to do something worth while. 

Strong ground was taken on the 
question of the parcels post. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to the national 
grange embodying the wishes of the 
California state grange in this impor- 
tant matter. Resolutions in reference 
to the enactment of laws preventing 
the adulteration of wines were passed. 

Manual training in the public schools 
was approved. The grange reaffirmed 
its belief in equal suffrage, and ap- 
proved various plans for the extension 
of the work of education in the state 
and nation. 





Free Rural Mail Service. 
FOURTH ASSISTANT P M GENERAL. 





In answer to the letter from Jerry 
Weedon of Madison county, N Y, in- 
quiring if a taxpayer living in a local- 
ity where rural service is in operation 
is entitled to the delivery of mail at 
his residence by rural carrier, would 
say that under present conditions a 
uinversal daily house to house mail 
service in rural districts is impractica- 
ble, and such was not the intention of 
congress in authorizing rural free de- 
livery service. 

Under the present system care is 
taken in establishing the rural mail 
delivery to give as convenient a ser- 
vice as possible to the largest number 
of patrons in communities where there 
is population sufficient to warrant it. 
Necessarily, all patrons cannot be 
served alike, owing to the varying dis- 
tances which they may live from the 
road over which it is most advantage- 
ous to lay the rural route. 





Always use this magic phrase, “IT saw 
your adv in the old reliable A A,” when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page. 








o-—— 


Free Stencil of Your Name and Ad- 
dress—We call our readers’ attention 
to this remarkable offer, for purpose 
of introducing their 100 page catalogue, 
that if you send your name and 
address, with 12c in stamps ty cover 
cost of mailing to Y. Carroll Iron 
Works, Station D, Chicago, they will 
immediately send you a 4x12 inch sten- 
2 - _ ay name and address sime 

r to Ss. 

A stencil is |e aha wie «ol 
very useful in 

merking your os ee Inu, 
Produce Shipments, Grain Bags, Tools. 

Write your name plainly and they 
will send your stencil promptly, which 
would cost at least $1.00 elsewhere. 























Don’t buy Poultry Food 


of any kind unless it contains the ele« 
ments that will produce a good quan- 
tity of tough shelled, rich yolked eggs, 
as such eggs keep better and sell bet- 
ter. Something can’t be made from 
nothing. A hen cannot make eggs 
that are full cf meat without being 
fed on meat or its equivalent, and it 
takes bone to furnish shell material 
and give strength to the system. 


Animal Meal 


is a bone and meat ration, and fur- 
mishes to laying hens and growing 
chicks the easily digested food, rich 
in albumen, which they need to make 
eggs and keep in healthy condition. 
It is a rich egg-producing and bone- 
forming food, thoroughly cooked,—a 
complete substitute for all other ani- 
mal foods, cracked bone and oyster 
shells. It is not a medicine, but is 
fed with other food ina mash. Manue 
factured only by 


The Bowker Company, 


43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass, 


You will be interested in our little book 
“The Egg.”’ Send for it, mailed free, 


Animal Meal 


is for sale by grain and feed dealers 
generally. Take no substitutes, but 
insist upon having Bowker’s ‘‘Anima) 
Meal.’’ 
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AGENTS WANTED 
“MEND-A-RIP.” 





ES ALL KINDS OF LIGHT AND — 


STITCHING. DOES ALL KIN 
econ AND HEAVY RIVETING. ~ 





AND RIVETER ~ 


——"| COM 

WILL SAVE THE PRICE 
OF ITSELF MANY TIMES A YEAR. 
make from 





ebin te. 
a.Ae Foote Foundry Cor Fredericktown, Ohio. 


CUT AND og 





PRICE 
$1.20 


hich fits any of these being interchangeable 
with the came tize of f unite beat. It makes two come 
Each machin ped 


ge bey in any len, 
large pen ak are made with or 
without traveling ae toed tables, Oats Kt ,t01%4 > 
58 STYLES AND SIZES. cxinsin itor 
an supply anything which any+ 
aid penalty want. ney — in price from 
61. Aang Our largest machine will cut a ton of feedin 
oe ee Brees a ar oo as to quality 
ayers tea oe eal 

GUT THIS AD OUT sisiyes Sieyen rs 


3s a lowest Prices 
aunaid sarte CO. CHICAGO. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





4 2 years old, bred from 

0. E. Powell's Orchards. Send for 

Photo, ‘also peel ng list of other business 
Nurseries, Dansville, ¥. % 





STARK GRAPE NURSERIES are in the heart of the famous Chautauqua 
Grape Belt which produces the finest vines rownintheU 8. We have 


ait immenay stor 
sepatabie grower. 


VINES & 


ine of fruit trees, small 
Fratee, etc. Price List free. 


all ll leading sorts; uality perfect; prices ad ere 4 
8c.d us your » 


rders—one vine or a car 


STARK BRO’S Dest 
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Birth of a New Republic. 
republic, born almost in a 
day, has arisen out of the incessant 
revolutions in Colombia. The _ people 
of Panama, chafing under the domina- 
tion of the Colombian government and 
being especially incensed at the failure 
of the Colombian congress to meet the 
United States half way in the canaj{ 
controversy, have seceded and formed 
n government of their own, appealing 
to the world for recognition as a free 
and independent republic. 

Convinced that the provisional gov- 
ernmen*® was capable of maintaining 
erder and thet it was carrying on the 
work of reconstruction without oppo- 
sition, Pres Roosevelt’ directed the 
United States consul at Panama _ to 
enter into official relations with the 
1ew government, thereby recognizing 
the republic. The successful issue was 
brought about without bloodshed and 
with little opposition from the Co- 
lombian troops. 


A new 


Told ‘n Short Paragraphs. 


The differences between Russia and 
Japan over the former’s evacuation of 
Mauchuria, which at one time threat- 
ened war between these two powers, 
have been adjusted, and all likelihood 
of bloodshed is passed, for the present. 








All efforts to bring about a confer- 
ence between the western coal miners 
and operators having failed, a general 
stvike was ordered Monday of all 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


News and falks About Land 
Five Cents Per Word 
Read by Half a [lion People Weekly 


~~~ - 








We believe that the general use of this depart- 
ment by those who want to buy, sell or exchange 
real estate will speedily result in instituting a 
veritable real estatc market. We see no reason 
why the market for real estate should not become 
as active and prices as well known and as well 


established as is the market for stocks and securi- 


ties in Chicago or New York, 

Our advertisements of lands for sale, their cd 
geriptions and prices, will constitute an areay of 
offerings that give a fair index to prices and 
values, We wish everyone who uses this depart 
ment would report to us when they have bought, 
sold or exchanged a piece of property, describing 
the real estate, its improvements and buildings, and 


the price or conside,ation with sullicient fullness, 
so that we may form an accurate idea of the real 
market in that locality, Please report also 


estate 
which that property changed hands a 


the price at 
years ago, so as to show the present status of 


few ; 
the real estate market compared to earlier yeais, 
The fact is, investment in improved land or in 


unimproved property was never safer than_ to-day. 
There are no more vast areas of free public land 
in the United States to keep down the price of im- 
proved land, } 
It is not the 
for farm than 


offerings. : . P 
We direct special attention of all interested in 


lands to the display advertisements in this issue 
of various offerings of attractive real estate. 


demand 
the 


that 
greater 


therefore, 
even 


surprising, 
land should be 


262 1-2-ACRE dairy-truck farm, 40 miles south of 
Atlanta, Ga, on Central railroad, Station and 
postoftice on place. 2 12 miles from Griffin ; 5 
large cotton mills; good market; 80 acres in high 
state of cultivation, Balance in good pasture; all 
lies well. G spring water; 8-room house; 2 
barns; 200 apple trees. $30 per acre. A. R, TAY- 
LOR, Vineyard, Ga, 

MONEY IN FARMING on this farm; 2 1-2 
acres. Vineland, N J. G buildings. Sweet 
potato culture for seed and market. Fruit. Act 

Owner must sell, Given away 





receipts 1902, $2874, 
for $3400. F. TABER, 189 Montague street, Brook- 
lyn, N Y. 

200-ACRE FARM for sale, Jefferson county, O 
half mile from railroad station, postoffice and 
school, Good buildings, Address J. M. BROWN- 
1..G, Steubenville, O, or L. C. BROWNING, 





Welleburg, W Va. 
FOR SALE—Farm of 150 acres, near center ef 
Orange county, N ¥. House of 1i rooms, adapted 
for summer boarders. All necessary outbuildings. 
ss om FARMER, Stony Ford, Orange unty, 
oy 





SALE—Valuable truck farm, Monmouth 
county, N J. Thirty-eight acres, Near to railroad, 
trolley and steamboat. Terms easy. Address MRS 
J. K. WALLING, New Monmouth, N J. 


FOR 


260-ACRE FARM, well watered, fine timber, good 
orchard, large brick dwelling, barn and outhouses. 
For further particulars apply to L. H. RIELEY, 
Lisbon, Bedford County, Va 


FOR SALE—A fine 200-acre farm_underlaid with 
coal, 50 acres timber. Good buildings, soil and 
water. $30 per acre; would sell half, ALEX FAR 
SON, Keith, O. 

. ieee ee ee 

WANTED-—To rent farm on shares in central or 
western Ohio, by expe~ienced Pennsylvania farmer, 
D. M. WEST, Deep Valley, Green County, Pa. 


“10 RENT—Truck farm, forty acres. Mile from 
market house. Ten thousand inhabitants. NICK- 
ERSON, Sunbury, Pa. 


FINE FARM, 132 acres, 2-room_ house, near 
@laiborne, Md, for sale cheap. J. FRANK TUR 
NER, Easton, Md. 

CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y—Fine 122-acre farm in 
Venice Township for sale, Address C, HOWLAND, 
Catskill, N Y. 











| the best 


miners in district 15, comprising Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyom- 
ing. A long and bitter struggle is ex- 
pected. The Colorado national guard 
has been ordered to Cripple Creek, 
where they will be held in readiness 
to quell any disturbances. 





Postmaster-Gen Payne calls for $169,- 
596,820 to run his department next year, 
an increase of about $15,000,000 over 
the last appropriation. Of the increase 
in appropriation $1,671,750 is for the 
extension of city deliveries and $3,163,- 
700 for the growth of rural routes. 

The attempt to establish a negro col- 
ony at Liberia, Africa, has proved a 
failure. A year ago a colony of negroes 
from Georgia settled on the West Afri- 
can coast, with a view of building up 
the cotton growing industry there, but 
tropical fevers reduced their numbers 
and their crops failed and what re- 
mains of the band are now straggling 
back to America whenever they can 
secure passage, 





The new congress met in special ses- 
sion Monday of this week, and the 
president’s message was brief and to 
the point, dealing only with the mat- 
ter of Cuban reciprocity, to consider 
which the special session was called. 


The United States steel corporation 
have just booked an order for 100,000 
tons of steel bars for New South 
Wales. 





Pope Pius has notified the managers 
of the St Louis exposition that he will 
send an exhibit from the Vatican “as 
«u token of his lively interest in the 
success of the enterprise.” 





The total receipts of the general land 
office for the fiscal year of 1903 amount- 
ed to $11,024,743, an increase of $4,762,- 
816 over the previous year. The total 
area of public lands appropriated was 
22,824,299 acres, an increase of 3,335,774 
over the figures of 1902. 





The success of Gorman in Maryland 
and McClellan in New York at the 
state elections last week has brought 
these two names forward as possible 
nominees of the democratic party for 
president and vice-president next year. 
Charles F. Murphy, the new Tammany 
boss, who, because of his sweeping vic- 
tory in New York city will dominate 
the democratic party in the state, 
favors the nomination of Grover Cleve- 


land, 





In spite of the fact that the trade 
of the Atlantic ports of the United 
States has fallen off this year, the port 
of Montreal has beaten all previous 
records in both freight and passenger 
service. 





With the return of Maryland to the 
democratic column, that party once 
more claims the “solid south.” After 
January 1 all the southern states will 
have democratic governors and after 
March 1 all the United States senators 
from the southern states will be deme 
ocrats, 

——_—_—— 


A Valuable Maryland Fa.r. 


The 48th annual fair of the Washing- 
ton county agricultural association was 
beld at Hagerstown, Md, _ recently 
Weather conditions could not have been 
better and the grounds were never 
finer. Wednesday was conspicuous for 
the number of wedding parties present, 
while Thursday was set aside for poli- 
ticians. The attendance was large and 
the association is in a very prosperous 
financial condition. It is out of debt 
and the stock has increased $10 per 
share. 

The general display of farm products 
was one of the best ever seen on the 
grounds. In the fruit department the 
apple exhibit was particularly good, as 
the crop this year in that section was 
considered one of the best ever grown 
there. Supt A. J. Shindel said that the 
quality was the best he had ever seen. 
There was also a fine lot of pears and 
grapes, but peaches were scarce on 
account of the practical failure of the 
crop this season in the Blue Ridge sec- 
tion. In the vegetable department, Supt 
A. C. Pry said that the exhibit of pota- 
toes was one of the best ever seen on 
the grounds. The $25 prize for the best 
and largest display of farm products 
made by one farmer, was awarded to 
J. R. Ground. The $50 prize offered for 
exhibit of farm products by 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


any county connected with the associa- 
tion was secured by Franklin county, 
Pa. There was a splendid lot of grain, 
seeds, flowers and other general prod- 
ucts on exhibition. 
IN THE LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT 
all classes were well filled with an ex- 
ceptionally fine lot of stock. Every pen 
and stable on the ground was occupied. 
Farmers in that section have been en- 
couraged to pay more attention to home 
breeding and the improvement of their 
stock with thoroughbred animals. Com- 
petition in the home-bred department 
fis limited to residents of the counties 
connected with the association. There 
were on exhibition 120 horses, 350 cattle, 
175 sheep, 125 swine, besides a bunch of 
Angora and Spanish Maltese milk goats. 
THE POULTRY EXHIBIT, 

from point of numbers and general 
quality and make-up of the birds, sur- 
passed everything of the kind ever 
shown on the grounds. There were 
between 4000 and 5000 chickens, turkeys, 
pigeons and various kinds of pet stock. 
This poultry show has national reputa- 


tion. Te building has been greatly 
enlargec 1ncC covers about 17,000 square 
feet ficc. space. About $28,000 were set 


aside “o: premiums besides the entrance 
fees, which amounted to $1400. Supt 
John L. Cost said the show this season 
was the largest in the country; more 
birds having been exhibited than at the 
Madisor square garden poultry show in 
New York. 

One of the largest exhibitors was M. 
T. Burns of Tilsonburg, Can. He 
had about 400 fowls entered. E. A. 
Bluck of Johnstown, N Y, had about 
300 birds, mostly bauntams. Among the 
other large exhibitors were Valdosta 
poultry company of Valdosta, Ga, Ex- 
moor farms of Lebanon, Pa, and 
Thomas G. Lockwood of Newark, Del. 
Sharon Mentzer of Waynesboro, Pa, 
had about 200 ducks, representing fancy 
breeds. About 150 leading poultrymen, 
from all parts of the United States, 
Were present and attended the annual 
banquet, given by the local association. 
This banquet is always preceded by 
a parade. This year all poultrymen 
wore white caps and carried hickory 
canes cut from Loudoun hights. 

The general exhibit of farm machin- 
ery covered an area of about ten acres. 
This fair has become a sort of inter- 
state exposition. The advisory board 
and directors include members from 
Franklin and Adams counties of Penn- 
sylvania; Carrojl and Frederick coun- 
ties of Maryland: Morgan, Jefferson 
and Berkeley counties of West Virginia 
and Loudoun, Clark and _ “Frederick 
counties of Virginia, as well as the cities 
of Baltimore and Washington. The 
newly elected officers of the association 


are: President, John W. Stonebraker: 
vice-president, George W. Smith, Jr; 
directors, E. A. Pry, John W. Cable, 


Frank W. Mish, J. E. Stonebraker, Dr 
A. S. Mason, Davies L. Kenly, George 
M. Stonebraker, Lewis R. Schnebley, 
B. Abner Betts, John L. Cost; record- 
ing secretary, George H. Hager: cor- 
responding secretary, Palmer Tennant: 
treasurer, D. H. Staley. The Baltimore 
city advisory board is composed of 
chairman, John Warfield: secretary, H. 
J. Wroth; and J. T. M. Barnes, Charles 
E. Parr, Dr George H. Cairnes, Samuel 


E. Thomas, Joseph W. Shinnick and 
Moses Norris. 
aioe _— — 


Tobacco Notes. 


Arrests have been made in New York 
recently of 8 manufacturers charged 
with refilling cigar boxes and reusing 
stamps. 

An exhaustive report on tobacco cul- 
ture has been prepared for the Rhodesian 


of the Mich agri college. The report 
when completed ‘will be distributed free 
among the farmers of that country. 
- — 
Hampshire Down Breeders will 
meet at the Paimer house, Chicago, 
December 2 at 7.30 o’clock, this being 
the 14th annual meeting of the Hamp- 
shire Down breeders’ association of 
America. The call is signed by Sec C. 
A. Tyler, of Nottawa, Mich. 





American Cheviot Sheep society will 
hold its annual convention at Chicago, 
November 30. Sec F. E. Dawley of 
Fayetteville, N Y, has sent cut ballots 
for the election of officers by mail. 
The present officers are president, C. 
8. Plumb; vice-president, R. lL. David- 
son, and treasurer, A. H. Elliott. 


teady 
- ~ | WM KOCH, Whiteh: 
govt by George W. Odlum, govt agri- | { KOCH, Whiteha 
culturist, Rhodesia, a former graduate | 
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British Nubian Goats—Cai any of 


the readers of American Agricultwrist 
tell me something about these goats? 
I understand that there are no pure 


bred milk goats in this country. Is 
it possible for these animals to thrive 
in the United States?—[Dr W. M, 
Decker, New York. f 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Read by Half a [iillion People Each Week 


oO 


THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers can readily obtain either male or 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters, 
milk peddlers, market gardeners and hothouse men, 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordie 
nary, general housework, laundry work, etc. 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Help Bureau very 
piofitably, because there is a very large demand for 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and womens 
on these farms and in these households. Fair wages, 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the 
— are some of the advantages of situations on 
arins. 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Help Wanted ads and 2 1-2 cents per word each in- 
sertion for Situations Wanted ads, The address 
must be counted as part of the ad, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, a3 we Cannot forward replies sent te 
this office, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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Answers to a Hired Man 


(1) Should I hire out to work on a farm for ene 
year, with the understanding that [ was to be 
there every day and to do chores and all necessary 
work on Sunday, and I wished to go away from 
one to six days, should I have to furnish someone 
to take my place? If I do not, can he hire some- 
one and take it out of my wages? 


(2) Should I wish to go away Sunday, would it 


be my place to_ furnish a man to do my regular 
Sunday work? If I do not get someone, can the 
farmer hire someone and take it out of my wages? 

(3 f I hire out for one year, can I collect any 
of my_ wages before the end of tle year? 

(4) If 1 quit this man before the end of the 
year, can I collect pay for what time I worked, and 
when can I collect such pay > >» © 

Answer—Upon all such points t should be 
a definite understanding between both parties, in 
the beginning, This is essential » that perfect 
coufidence which begets itisfa ‘ ition 
between farmer and hired man Under the case qs 
stated above, the hired man has contracted to (i) 
work throughout the year, but t com i practice 
and the common law req 3 that Sunday work 
shall be a minimum, If the man goes off for a 
week without his employer's consent, it might be 
construed as throwing up the job, but in that case 
(4) the employer must pay for the work done. If 
he has to hire someone temporarily t take the 
place of the man, it would legally come out of the 
Jatter’s wages. (2) Yes. (3) Thi v ld depend 
upon the agreement, but if nothing was said about 
it in the agreement, it would depend pon the 
custom prevailing in that sectior Ordinarily, 
monthly payments are advisable, If you are a good 
worker and a faithful man, your employer. will 
doubtless adjust these details satisfactorily, because 
to have you happy so that you will do your best 
work is worth more to him than the saving of a 
yeirs interest on your wages. Don’t quarrel—cet 
together, 

- — 


MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Working farmer and wife, preferably 


under 45, Good wages for capable and desirable 
couple; furnished dwelling, vegetables, provisions, 
fuel and $40 monthly. Only written applications, 


and copies of referenc 
N Y¥. 


Ss, con- 


with full particulars 
OX 


sidered, P O X 23. White Plains, 


WANTED—Man and wife to work on small farm 


and manage and care for small herd of cattle; 
necessary help. Wages, $10 per month, house rent, 
milk, potatoes and vegetables, as agreed. Imme- 

X 494, 


diate employment. References required. BO 
Saugerties, N Y. 


WANTED—Manager for my Big Me dows farm, 


Hardin | Co, Ohio. Grazing, grain and_ dairying. 
“The right place for the right man.’’ In_ inquir- 
ing state family, experience and give references, 


GEORGE W. GILL, Columbus, 0. 


POULTRYMAN WANTED AT ONCE~—On fancy 
farm, with small poultry outfit; modern conveu- 
iences. Other duties part of time, Young man, 
unmarried. Send references, SUPT GRASSLAND 
FARMS, Chapinville, Ct. 





WANTED—Boy with about two years’ experience 
in country newspaper printing office, who wishes 
to finish his trade as compositor, Write 8. J. 
MONCK, Printer, Lithograph Bldg, Cleveland, O, 


WANTED-—A reliable man to milk and take care 
of cows and horses. Give reference and state wages 
expected. A 5 —e for the right man, 


,WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying $10 to $50 » month guaranteed. Cat- 
alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa, 


WANTED—Young men _for Pacific Northwest, 
reference. Good wages and transportation to right 
parties, W. E, HENKA, Council, Ida 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. ci 


WANTED-—Situation as farm manager by a man 
of good education and considerable means, Has 
owned and managed farm for 30 years. Has now 
leased farm to son, Wants good position. Reliable 
and efficient; single. Address GEORGE B, WILT- 
SIF, Skaneateles, N Y. 











MAN of many years’ experience in fruit culture 
in Florida would like to undertake management 
of such property. Is competent to select choice 
lands, ete. ddress G. FREDERICK EDWARDS, 
Box 274, Walpole, N H. 


WANTED-—Situation as general manager on gen- 
tleman’s place, Experienced in scientific farming and 
care of_ stock. nll information from employer, 
R. 8., Rox 37, Darien, Ct, 




















NEW YORK. 

Saratoga Co—At Ballston, crops 
nearly gathered. Corn very light. Oats 
good Buckwheat not more than half 
an average crop. Apples nearly all 
picked and mostly sold. Oats sell at 
40c p bu, rye 60c, potatoes $2 p bbl, 


pork $8.50 p 100 Ibs d w, lambs ic 1 w. 





Fiural delivery routes are fast being 
established in this county. At Still- 
water, acreage of rye sown is below 
everage. Potato rot not as serious as 
thought; sell at $2 p bbl. Apples fairly 
good; sell at $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl. Butter 
23 to 24c p lb, eggs 26c. Hay $10 to 
$12, rye straw $14, pork $8.50 to $9 d 
ww, onions $1. Small fruits scarce.——- 
‘At Galway, apples mostly gathered 
and corn being husked. Buckwheat 
wery poorly filled. Apples sell at $1 p 
bu, eggs 24c, oats 42c. Rye sown in 
very many places and looking well. 


Greene Co—At Lexington, corn nearly 
ty failure. Oats yielded about 30 bus 
g acre. Buckwheat had a big growth 
but filled poorly. Potatoes a big crop, 
but rotting very badly in cellars. Com 
Kirk is putting in a large amount of 
crushed stone road and top-dressing 
the old road. Plenty of fall feed and 
stock looking well. At Medway, fre- 
quent heavy rains retarded farm work 
greatly. Apple crop better than ex- 
pected, orchards running from 400 to 
2500 or 3000 bbls, quality generally good; 





sell at $1 p bu. Potatoes fair crop; 
some rot. Corn very uneven and late, 
many fields only good for fodder. Rvre 
ight, both in stalk and yield. Buck- 
wheat medium. 

Franklinton, Schoharie Co, Nov 9— 
fTurmers have crops well secured. Po- 
tatoes rotted quite badly. Buckwheat 
fs uneven, not over 50% of a crop. Ap- 
ples about one-half a crop. Oats and 
hay good. Buckwheat sells at 70c p 
100 Ibs, eggs 22 to 24c, butter lic. Cows 
sell at $22 to $30 p head. 


Waterville, Oneida Co, Nov 10—A se- 
vere drouth at seeding time, followed 
by extremely wet weather the balance 
of the summer, has made it a very per- 
plexing season in which to plan crops 
and work, especially as labor has been 
scarce. The pea crop, for the canning 
factory was good, but sweet corn near- 
ly a failure. Silo corn came on quite 
well and there were some excellent 
pieces. Potatoes fair, some decay, sell 
at 40c p bu. Apples are the largest 


crop and finest quality known in many 
years. Poor demand and barrels are 
Bcurce, 

Lansing, Oswego Co, Nov 3—Crops 
pretty well secured, except apples and 
potatoes. Wet weather hindered pota- 
to digging; they sell at 40 to 50c, apples 
30 to 80c, butter 22 to 28c, eggs 25c. On- 
ions have been troubled with maggots 
on much ground. Scallions are the re- 
sult. 

The Winter Courses in Agriculture 
at Cornell univ are two, the general 
agri course and the dairy course. 
The latter is under the direct super- 
wision of Prof R. A. Pearson. Arrange- 
ments are now making whereby more 
students can be accommodated in the 
dairy work than heretofore. The gen- 
eral winter agri course is in charge of 
Prof Fletcher, although the other pro- 
fessors in the college of agri will give 
instruction as heretofore. The number 
of students that can be taken in the 
general agri winter course is not lim- 
ited, although it is desired that appli- 
cations be sent in early. 


Vallonia Springs, Broome Co, Nov 
10—Continuous rain delayed potato 
digging and many are still in the 
ground. Quite a quantity of corn, 
pumpkins and buckwheat washed away 
by a heavy flood, as well as some live 
stock. Potatoes sell at 45c, butter 21>, 
eggs 25c. 

Winter Evenings on the Farm—The 
Bupervisor of the farmers’ reading 
course at Cornell univ, Prof 8S. W. 
Fletcher, calls attention to the special 
Treading course conducted by the col- 
lege of agri. Once each month from 
Nov to March a short lesson on some 
practical topic is sent out. These let- 
ters are plainly written, so that they 
can be understood by every farmer. 
Many thousand farmers are already 
enrolled. To become a member it is 
only necessary to send your name on 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


a postal card to Prof Fletcher at Itha- 
N Y. The state pays for this work 
farmers should avail themselves 


Ca, 
and 
of it, 

Farmers’ Institutes—Normal insti- 
tutes will be held at the N Y exper sta, 
Geneva, Novy 21-25, and at the college 
of agri at Ithaca, Nov 30-Dec 3, for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
the institute lecturers and posting in- 
stitute workers on all that is new in 
the various lines of agricultural work 


and investigation, and also to bring 
them into closer touch with the exper 


college. Interesting 
been arranged, and 
some of the most prominent leaders 
in agri will take part in the discus- 
sions. For further particulars, address 
F. E. Dawley, director farmers’ insti- 
tutes, Fayetteville, N Y. 


Oswego Co—At Oswego, recent heavy 
fall of snow did much damage to fruit 
trees, large branches were broken and 
many young trees completely broken 
down. Farmers slow in gathering ap- 
ples and potatoes, Butter and eggs 
sell well——At Lansing, crops pretty 
well secured, except apples and pota- 
toes. Wet weather hindered potato 
digging; they sell at 40 to 50c, apples 
30 to 80c, butter 22 to 28c, eggs 25c. On- 
ions have been troubled with maggots 
on much ground, Seallions are’ the 
result. 


Wyoming Co—At Castle, fall work 
about completed. Apple crop good and 
about 2-3 average yield. Corn fair, 
but late. Many planted the second 
time. Wheat looks well. Help scarce 
and high. Plenty of fodder and fair 
pasturage. At North Java, fall 
work well along. Buckwheat sells 
at $1.10 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 40¢ p bu, 
apples $2 p bbl. Day help as high as 
$2 p day. Many country schools have 
a vacation to secure help to pick up 
potatoes. About the usual number of 
cattle going north and east. Fall feed 
very good and stock in fine condition. 

Jefferson Co—At Ellisburg, many 
silos have been built to accommodate 
the surplus silage corn. Potato crop 
large; apples plentiful with few buyers. 
Some fall plowing done. Pastures held 
out well——At Evans Mills, grain 
turned out fair. Corn cut and 
silos filled. Cheese and butter high, 
also cows. Several farms are changing 
hands. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Nov 10—Farm- 
ers delayed in fall work. A large 
amount of plowing done. Silos well 
filled. Oats an excellent crop. No ap- 
ples. Hogs sell at 5c 1 w, eggs 25c, salt 
pork 10c. 

Geneva, Ontario Co, Nov 9—Have 
had fine weather for farm work. Farm- 
ers extremely busy. The electric road 
from Rochester to Geneva is mostly 
graded and it is hoped cars will run 
this winter. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 10 
—Husking progressing slowly. Apples 
gathered and selling at $1 to $2 p bbl. 
Onions sold and cabbage gone. The 
latter crop was the nearest a failure 
in this section in many years. Poultry 
is very scarce and high. Not many 
turkeys for Thanksgiving. 


New York State Dairymen will hold 


their annual meeting at Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, Dec 8-10. A splendid 
lot of apparatus will be on exhibition. 
The program as arranged by Sec Hall 
is as follows: Address of welcome by 
Mayor George Hall at 7.30 p m, Dec 
8. Response by Hon G. L. Flanders, 
asst com of agri; address by W. D. 
Hoard of Wis; a fine musical program 
will be rendered at each session. Dec 
9, at 9 a m, meeting of the board of 
directors; at 1.30 p m, address by Pres 
H. E. Cook and a paper on Market 
milk, by Prof R. A. Pearson of Cor- 


sta and the agri 
programs have 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 





_ THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules cr jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, cCucks, geese, turkeys, igeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 
Sheep, wool, oats, etc. 
Crops of any kind, 
Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 
Books, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or apiary suyplies, 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or 
Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 


Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, ete, 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, nursery 
Help wanted for farm, “mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, ash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the gn e aol Adver- 
ene a “FARMS FOR SA wee 
RENT” a accepted at the above ooh, but 

i ted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be ed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small ady as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


‘ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


2 Holstein-Friesian bull calygs eight 
Mouths old, average official 7 day 80 per ceut butter 
records of dams and sire’s dam is as follows: 18.5 
lbs and 20.7 lbs, lf you want a good calf worth 
the money, write quick to ¥. G. JOHNSTON & Co, 
Station a Columbus, O. Owners of the Business 
Herd of Holstein-Friesian as shown in 
American Agriculturist Oct 31, 


CHOICE Chester White boar pigs 8 to 2 2 
weeks old $5 each. Very tine young sows bred for 
March and April farrow $25 to $30 each, Guernsey 
bull calves 3 to 10 months old, rich in_ breeding, 


FOR SALE— 


cattle 
1903. 





fine in quality W. A. ALEXANDER, Union 
Springs, N XY. 

RED POLLED and Guernsey cattle of  fin- 
est strains. For sale at LElkdale stock farm. 
Superb service bulls always on hand at low prices. 
b, L. STEVENS, Elkdale, Susq Co, Pa, 





PEDIGREED Chester White rigs, Newfound- 
land and Collie pups, Setter dog, dian game and 
Buit Pe okin bantams. GLEN MARY FARM, West 
Chester, a. 


THOROUGHBRED large | English Berkshire 
pigs. Some of John B. ‘thompson’s stock, Mis- 
souri, 


For sale by D. 1 RU SSELL, Potsdam, N x. 


, THOROUGHBRED English _ Berkshire 
All ages, onths old $4, five months old $8. 
Address, BERNARD GETMAN, Antwerp, N Y. 


RELIABLY BRED am, Poland-Chinas, pigs, 
shot ates, Reasona. prices, 
ARTHUR McCAIN & CO, Delaware, N J. 


HANDSOME HOLSTEIN bull calf, 3 months old, 
sired by Prince wo Jersey Red River boars, 
WILLIAM EMPIE, Amsterdam, N Y. 


SHORTHORN cattle and « Chester White hogs. 
th sexes for sale at lew prices en soon. 
Address, B. F. CAMP, Winona, , 0. 


"REGISTERED BERKSHIRES a and Poland China 
Ebi months old. Prices reasonable GEORGE 
Bp, Chasm Falls, N Y. 


“FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Co —, pups, Angora kittens, a 4 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale, 24 co’ . heifers, 34 bulls. 
Landenburg, 


FOR SALE-—Silver Strain 
months, #10 CROSS ROAD 


swine, 


é 




















Golden Lad. For 
8 E. NIVIN, 





boar, four 
Op aire Plattsburg, 





“SHORTHORN bull calves, Chester White pigs. 
Good ones for sale. R. L. MUNCE, Canonsburg, 


Pa. 


~ REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS Young pies, 
$6 each. Write me. G. 8. HALL, D oi 


REGISTERED LINCOLN rams for sale. 
PHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 


LARGE WHITE {SORKSHIRE hogs. Write A. 
VROOMAN. Carthage, N Y. 








STE- 








= 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 














lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 } Greenwich St, New in, SC 

APPLES, " potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, culty, produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns. Established 

GIBBS" & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 

20 YEARS’ experience; best market results 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COOH. 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 





LARGE ey 
MER BROS, Arkport, 


REGISTERED Ot ‘Down F rams. 
BURY, Campville, N 


h pigs, best breeding, LATI- 





iH. 8. TIL 





Ww. H. 


noice ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle. 
RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 
pull ~ calves, JOHN HENRY, 


“RED POLLED 
Chapinville, N Y. 


CHESTER pe “Service. ‘boars, PAINE, South 
Randolph, 
H. T. FUCHS buys and sells An Angoras. Marble 
Falls, Tex. 





ANDREW BROS, Cedar- 


RED_ POLLED cattle. 
ville, O. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


409 





A PATENT poultry catcher that a prominent 
fancier says worth $10, Certainly worth to any 
farmer or poultry handler. Price prepaid, 50 cents, 
Buy it, try it. If not satisfied, return it and get 
back money. If not sure worth price write for cir- 
culars. JOHN 8S. ORR, Dept 13, Augusta, Ky, 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free, POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


FIRST QUALITY sea shell, $1 p barrel. Dis- 
count to the trade or orders for five barrels or 
— Peal now.”” GEORGE H. BROWN, Guil- 
ord, ° 


263-EGG STRAIN Single-Comb 
exclusively. Choice breeding cockerels _ for 
cheap) GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N -Y. 


CANADIAN Barred Rock cockerels, large, vigorous 
birds from prize-winning stock; $1 to $3 each. M, 
C. HERNER, Mannheim, Ont, 


2000 POULTRY, pigeons, arrots, dogs, cats, hares, 
etc. Incubator e 60-p book, ‘l0c. J. A.’ BE 
GEY, Box 1, Telford, Pa, 


ASIATIC POULTRY_COMPOUND makes hens 
lay. Booklet free JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 4, 
Parsons, Kan. 


ROSE COMB Bhown Leghorns ouly, 
rels.§ BANNER POULTRY YARDS, 


SINGLE COMB White pcm cockerels $1 to 
$2. LOCUST POULTRY FARM, Canton, Pa, 


RARRED ROCKS; Brown Leghorn  cockerels 
cheap. NELSON BROS, London, Pa, 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE, G. B. BAB- 
COCK, Jamestown, Route 80, N Y. 


SINGLE-COMB Brown Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
Archdale, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
COLLIE PUPS. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED-Young men to represent large farm 
implement manufacturer at home, Work this in 
your leisure time. Address P. L., 617 Market 
strect, Steubenville, O. 


$75 MONTH AND EXPENSES—Paid reliable 
men in_every_ locality. Permanent position, rs 
dress ROYAL REMEDY CO, Dept A, Toledo, O. 


$30 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs 
introduce our Poultry Goods, THE ORWON c 
Dept 20, Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEARN _TELEGRAPHY and Railroad 
counting. Our graduates receive from $580 t 
per month. ee exclusively by | 
railroads. Pay after you have a 
logue free. MORSE sc HOOL OF 
-. incinnati, O. 











Wh ite Leghorns 
sale 














Fine cock- 
Cameron, 





























to 
0, 








Ace 
o $10 
nd 
~ ion. Cats 
+ LEGRAPHY, 


Whig r 


use printed sta- 
Nicholville. 





” ENTERPRISING 
tio: Mery Samples 


FARMERS 
free. PRINTERS, 


“RARNS of _plank—Cheapest, 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, 


TY SE ASHELLS | $l. 
BARNES, Puntarasa, 


strongest. st. Book “for 
Bellefontaine, 7 


WEN All 
MINNIE ,_ Fla, 
A SAFE INV -ESTMENT that w will net 5 to 6 per 
cent free tax. Principal amply secured and 
advancing in value. If interested. state sum yoh 
may wish to place (which should be not less than 
$il and not more than $11), and address for par- 
ticulars Editor Americ on —_— turist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York C 


orders fill ; 1, 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, pou!- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, 111; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4e per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word Fy a little 
——- oot in the Farmers’ Exchange department 

e 
Mass, It is the eastern as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the westers edition of the 
sanatie an AgricaRarist werklies, 


Big Business for Years. 


Our largest purchase was caused by 
an adv in the Farmers’ Exchange. It 
was in two issues, and probably did not 
cost over $2 for both. W. S. Rogers of 
Cathance, Me, advertised a finely bred 
Jersey heifer, which we bought. She 


3 





freshened the fall of '98, and we were 


so well pleased with her that we bought 
from him four more, all soon to fresh- 
en. These first five head were pur- 
chased by correspondence, without hav- 
ing seen Mr Rogers or the stock. These 
were so satisfactory that ‘when in 1902 
we wanted to increase our stock, we 
again opened correspondence with Mr 
Rogers, and learned he was about to 
close out his herd. This time we made 
a personal visit and bought five head, 
also some dairy supplies he had on 
hand. Then a friend, on our recom- 
mendation, purchased a bull from him. 
™hus he sold 11 head of pure bred Jer- 
seys at a good price, besides other ar- 
ticles he had no use for, as a result of 
a $2 adv. Moreover, we were as glad to 
learn where to buy, as he was to find 
a customer.—[Dunn Bros, Concord, 
N H. 
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nell univ; two years’ experience with 
consolidated cool cheese curing rooms, 
by Prof J. A. Ruddick, acting com of 
agri of Ottawa, Can. Dec 9, at 7.30 p m, 
Dr W. H. Jordan, director N Y agri ex- 
per sta, will deliver an address, Dairy- 
ing in New Zealand, illustrated with 
stereopticon views, Dec 10, at 1.30 pm, 
report of committees and election of 
officers; Relation of forage crops to 
milk production, by Prof Thomas F. 
Hunt of Cornell univ; A study of 
dairy success from the farm stand- 
point, W. D. Hoard; at 7.30 p m, busi- 
ness meeting; final reports of officers 
und organization for the coming year. 
For further particulars address Sec 
W. N. Hall, Gouverneur, N Y. 


The Botanist of the state exper sta 
at Geneva, Prof F. C. Stewart, has 
been appointed expert in charge of the 
exhibit in pathology at the St Louis 
exposition. The govt has appropriated 
$100,000 for the agri college and exper 
station’s exhibit. Dr W. H. Jordan is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


Vaughns, Washington Co, Nov 9— 
Stock looking well. Good demand for 
hay at $10 to $11. Straw sells at $5.50 
to $6, butter 22 to 23c, eggs 26c, pota- 
toes 60c. New milch cows $38 to $44. 
Many farmers are plowing. Corn was 
a poor crop. 

Bouckville, Madison Co, Nov 9—Ap- 
ples plentiful and fine quality. Choice 
winter fruit sells at $1 p bbl. Large 
quantities of cider apples sold at 20c 
p 100 Ibs. Potato acreage about the 
same as last year. Crop below aver- 
age, but little complaint of rot. 

The Farmers’ Institute held at Ft 
Ann Nov 5-6 was not well attended, 
owing to busy season and poor weather. 
The speakers were Hon D. P. Witter, 
Prof G. W. Cavenaugh, F. D. Ward, J. 
Spencer and Prof Williams. The 
speeches were all good, and those who 
attended feel greatly benefited. 


410 





Stripping and Sorting Tobacco. 


*WILLIAM F. ROBINSON, CALVERT CO, MD. 





Too much care cannot be exercised 
in stripping. After taking off the sec- 
ond there are often leaves on the same 
stalk of three er more different qual- 
ities and colors and these should all 
go in separate’ bundles. Thirteen 
leaves are enough for a bundle of large 


tobacco and more in proportion to 
size. 
After stripping, the bundles should 


not be run on sticks, but bulked in two 
courses, heads out. If stripped early 
it can remain until spring, when fer- 
mentation will commence. Then it 
should be shaken out on a drying day 
and replaced in larger bulks. It is said 
if a buyer sees the impression made 
by the stick, he will pay more for the 
tobacco. I have seen a great many 
samples sold, but have never seen @ 
buyer looking for the impression made 
by the stick. If the tobacco is in prop- 
er condition, there will be no difficulty 
in selling it. My objection to sticking 
after stripping is, it injures the color, 
and the tobacco never regains its proper 
shape. 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
packing. While we confess that no two 
bundles or leaves are alike in every 
particular, we should endeavor to as- 
sert and pack them as nearly alike as 
is possible. It is sometimes the case 
has not enough of one 


that a farmer 
quality to make a hogshead; then it 
should be packed separately, so the 


inspector can easily sample from each 
quality. False packing is where com- 
mon tobacco has been hidden in a hogs- 
head with better qualities. When this 
is positively known to be the case, it 
ought to be confiscated. 

We should pack our tobacco fairly, 
then go to the city with it and see it 
inspected, for very often it will be un- 
der-sampled, or, perhaps over-sampled. 
In the case of a hogshead being over- 
sampled, the buyer will review and de- 
mand reclamation; when under-sam- 
pled, the farmer, who has labored hard 
for 18 months, has no redress. It is a 
bad rule that does not work both ways 
and action ought to be taken to rem- 
edy this defect, 

*From an address delivered before 
the farmers’ institute of Prince George 
county, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Grange Work in Several States. 


NEW YORK. 

An active grange worker is Oscar 
A. Dines of Oswego county, N Y. He 
has been energetic 
in his efforts to 
build up the grange 
for over 13 years. 
Although compar- 
atively young in 
grange work, he is 
the past master of 
the local grange as 
well as the Pomo- 











na. He has been a 
leader in securing 
many reforms in 
this county. As 
county deputy for 
four years Mr 
Dines devoted 





much time, regard- 

OSCAR A. DINES. less of his per- 
sonal affairs, to the building up of the 
grange. 

Montgomery of Orange county is very 
much alive, having a membership of 90 
of the leading farmers of the section. 
The members, through their purchas- 
ing agent, buy feed by the carload, and 
purchase agricultural supplies in the 
same way. The members are talking 
of starting a store. 

Elba has a committee at work look- 
ing for sites for a new hall. 

Bowen's Corners, Oswego county, has 
taken on new life since the completion 
of a new hall during the past summer, 
and is now one of the most active 
working organizations in the state. 
Their new grange building is a large, 
handsome structure of two stories. As 
construction progressed, payment was 
made, so that when completed it was 
the property of the grange. 

A Pomona grange was_ recently 
formed in Franklin county by State 
Overseer George A. Fuller. There are 
now eight subordinate granges in the 
county with about 500 members. 

Millerton is next to the largest grange 
in Dutchess county. Myron G, Hamb- 
lin is master, Elmer Simmons, lecturer, 
and E. L. Clark, secretary. There are 
about 175 on the roll. They have built 
a town and grange hall at a cost of 
$10,000 the past year, a description of 
which was given recently in American 
Agriculturist. 

Ulster county Pomona held a meet- 
ing at Highland, October 28. Sixteen 
candidates from Clintondale, Milton, 
Marlboro and East Sopus received the 





degree. A committee was appointed to 
have the Pomona incorporated. Next 
meeting of the Pomona will be held at 
Highland, December 2. 

The dedication of the new hall at 
Kinderhook will take place November 
24. 

A movement is on foot to organize 
a Pomona in Rensselaer county. 

A meeting of Herkimer county Po- 


mona will be held November 28. The 
program will be furnished by West 
Canada Creek. 

A well-known farmer is John H. 


Lathers of Montgomery county, N Y. 


He was one 
of the char- 
ter members 
of Randall 
grange, and 
served as its 
master in 
1893. He is 
now the 
treasurer of 
Glen grange, 
and served 
two terms as 
overseer. He 


has served 
two terms as 
master of 
the Mont- 
gomery coun- 
ty Pomona, 
He receved his sixth and seventh de- 
grees at Syracuse in 1893. He is now 
serving his second term as justice of 
the peace. He has a desirable farm of 
115 acres. 

Jefferson county Pomona has strong- 
ly indorsed the Brownlow national 
good roads bill, and recommended its 
passage. 





JOHN H. 


LATHERS, 


DELAWARE. 
Harmony, New Castle county, re- 
cently passed ae resolution highly 


commending the levy court for reject- 
ing all bids for building new roads in 
the county on account of the excessive 
nature of the bids. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rush of Susquehanna county has a 
total membership of 165, having added 
eight new members recently. 

During the quarter just ended Turtle 
Point, McKean county, admitted a class 
of 22. 

Juniata county Pomona has unani- 
mously adopted a resolution protesting 
against the present method of enacting 
state and national laws, which has pro- 
duced the boss and the venal legislator, 





andindorsing the initiative andreferen. 
dum on direct legislation. The meinberg 
have pledged themselves to support .]] 
efforts to secure the adoption of this 
system, and will have resolutions pre- 
sented at the state meeting in Decen). 
ber, 

Two new granges have recently been 
organized in the state. One is at Mont 


Alto, Franklin county, and one at 
Hegins, Schuylkill county. 
Brookhaven will entertain Pomona 


No 3 of Chester and Delaware counties 


in their new hall in Media November 
19. 

Open excursions for the meeting of 
the state grange at Wilkesbarre next 
month have been arranged by both 


the Trunk line and the Central passe) 
ger association. Delegates will thus be 


able to obtain excursion tickets with- 
out card orders. 
NEW JERSEY. 
The annual meeting of the state 
grange will be held at Trenton Decem- 


ber 2 to 4. As the order is very popular 
in the state, it is expected the meeting 
will be one of the best on record. The 
gatherings will take the as- 
semblage chamber. 

A special session of Hunterdon coun- 


place in 


ty Pomona was held at Ringoes No- 
vember 4 A degree team made up 
from Ringoes conferred the degree in 
full form in an excellent manner. J, 
W. Opie of Riverside was elected as 


delegate to the state board of agricul- 
ture, 

A hustling and hard working Patron 
in New Jersey is Mr C. M. Burge, deputy 
of Cumberland coun- 
ty. Although a New 
Hampshire Yankee 
by birth, Mr Burge 
has resided in New 
Jersey for 38 years 
Besides being Cum- 
berland ccunty dep- 

















uty, he is. echair- 
man of the county 
grange picnic com- 
mittee, as well as 
; treasurer of Vine- 
| land grange. Mr 
Burge is especial 
interested in grange co-operation, and 
has alreacy awakened a lively interesi 


ng the granges ot 
which were nearly 


in this matter ar 
the county, some of 
dormant when he was elected deputy 
Much of the interest and grange en- 
thusiasm evident of late among Cu'n- 
berland county granges is due to the 
untiring efforts of Deputy Burge. 





ONE OF PENNSYLVANIA’S BEST KNOWN AND MOST EFFICIENT GRANGE DEGREE TEAMS 


Few granges are as well equipped and have a degree team as thoroughly trained as Open Hand of Bradford 
grange has 110 members and at its weekly meetings has 


county, Pa. This 


an average attendance of 35. 


The members have a good library and all the scenes and paraphernalia necessary for conferring the degrees in full 


form, 


The degree team, shown above, rendered the four degrees of the subordinate grange at the session of the state 


grange held at Clearfield last December and the final degrees at the recent session of the Pomona of Bradford and 


Sullivan counties, 


West, Mrs J. O. Tomlinson. 
A. West. Mr D. S. Sherman 


The members of the team are as follows, 
back row: Mrs J. H. Bailey, Mrs F. J. Bailey, Mrs A. T. Tilley, Mr A. T. Tilley (master), Mr C. L. Holcomb, Mrs A. 
(Front row) Mrs D. S. Sherman, Mr J. H. Bailey, Mrs D. M. Tilley, Mr F. J. 


naming from the 


reader’s left and starting with the 


Bailey, Mr 





























Disturbed Milk Trade at Philadelphia. 


ONE WHO KNOWS CONDITIONS. 





In the opinion of milk dealers in 
Philadelphia the season since April 1, 
1903, to November 5, has been the most 


unsatisfactory ever experienced, owing 
principally to the unfavorable weather 
conditions, the plentiful supply of milk, 
with high prices for same, and low 
prices for butter. Dealers have been 
hoping against hope that a different 
situation would assert itself, but there 
has been no improvement. The ar- 
rangement as to prices for the year has 
been to a great extent dived up to, 


although it has pinched dealers very 
sorely to pay 414 cents for October, 
when one could not sell it on the dif- 
ferent railroad platforms for 3 cents 
per quart. 

The dealers comprising the confer- 
ence committee of the Philadelphia 
milk exchange met the executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia milk ship- 
pers’ union in joint conference Novem- 
ber 4, at the dealers’ request, to see 
if some relief could not be afforded in 
the way of a reduction of % cent per 
quart, making the price for November 
4 cents instead of 4%. Dealers brought 
lots of arguments to bear in their be- 
half, but not enough to convince the 
producers of the necessity of a reduc- 
tion. Producers contended that it would 
be suicidal for them to agree to a re- 
duction in the face of the promises 
made last spring to their members. 

As the dealers have been game to the 
core all through the season and been 
taking their medicine without much 
murmuring, it was agreed by the milk 
men present to report to the exchange 
the advisability of ratifying the price 
of 414 cents as fixed for November, 
rather than to have it said that they 
broke faith. 

-_ . 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk exchange price 
remains at 8c p qt. Leading directors 
said that there was not much likeli- 
hood of a change while the weather 
continued mild and oven. West of the 
Hudson the platform surplus brought 


an average of $1.50 p 40-qt can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt ans for the week ended Nov 7 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
BED o's asnisse ahh biaik arabe dod ic” 1,822 
Susquehanna 13,346 243 
West Shore 11,570 537 
Lackawanna eee 1,523 
N Y Central (long haul) 31,721 1,350 
N Y Central (Harlem-.. 9,425 85 
Ontario sii basa o ae ecalae. 1,875 
Lehigh Valley ......... 16,955 570 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,290 135 
TOW TEAVOEN cécvccccscce 5,385 — 
Other sources 4,150 130 

Total e eres 8,27 

Daily average rere 1,181 

Last week Pee |! 8,056 


New York State Cheese Market. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 9—The lower 
market to-day caused more or less 
comment among salesmen, but they 
could not help themselves, as buyers 
were agreed upon this policy. They 
say the line between Sept and Oct 
cheese is sharply drawn now, and they 
propose to be on the safe side. The 
stock offered was certainly first-class 
in quality, and after the interior mar- 
kets have closed, it will undoubtedly 
advance in price. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored, 
785 bxs at 10%c; large white, 105 at 
10%c; small white, 540 at 104¢c; small 
colored, 150 at 105%c, 1660 at 10%c; to- 
tal, 3240, against 3409 one year ago. 

Curb sales, 250 small at 10%c, 300 
small at 10%c, 300 large at 10%c. But- 
ter, 30 pkgs at 2ic, 20 at 23c, 10 at 24c. 


"BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$33.00 to the Pacific Const—Via the 
Chicago and North-Western R'y from 
Chicago daily until Nov 30, to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seat- 
tle and Tacoma and other Pacific coast 
points; very low rates to Helena, Butte, 
Spokane, Ogden and Salt Lake City. 
Corresponding low rates from all points. 
Daily and personally conducted excur- 
sions in Pullman tourist sleeping cars 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland, through without change, 
double berth only $6.00. Choice of routes. 
For particulars address W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, TI. 
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MARYLAND. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Nov 9— 
Apples about sold at $1 p bbl; crop 
was good. Evaporators buying wind- 
falls at 18c p 100 Ibs. Early sown 
wheat doing finely. Corn husking 
progressing well, sells at 50c p bu, 
wheat 80c, butter 18c, eggs 24c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








New Milford, Susquehanna Co, Nov 
9—Potatoes are %4 crop; corn better 
than expected. About 1-3 was ripe 
enough for seed. Rains did much dam- 
age along the rivers. Meal $1.15 p 100 
lbs, butter 26c, eggs 30c. New milch 
cows $35 to $40. Young stock have 
been mostly taken in from pastures. 
Hogs 5c 1 w. 

Sugar Grove, Warren Co, Nov 10— 
Apples about gathered and sold. Crop 
good and quality excellent, price $1 to 
$1.20 p bbl. Wheat going into winter 
in good condition. Corn over one-half 
husked; yield good on most farms. 
Some report as high as 100 bus p acre. 
Stock in good condition for winter, 
lambs bring 414c p lb, pork 7%c, pota- 
toes 50 to 60c, eggs 24c, chickens 9c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


Monday, November 9. 


At New York, the offerings of beeves 
continued heavy and the trend in prices 
was downward up to the close of last 
week, good steers declining 10c and 
other grades 15@20c. Bulls and beef 
cows ruled dull and weak. Milch cows 
met with a good demand at steady 
prices, selling at $25@55, calf included, 
and some as high as 60. Veals declined 
50e and grassers and westerns 25c, clos- 
ing firm with a slight upward tendency. 

On Monday of this week, with very 
moderate receipts of beeves (52 cars for 
the market), there was a much better 
tone to trade, steers selling 10@25c 
higher; bulls and medium and good 
cows 10c higher; thin cows showed no 
quotable improvement. Calves on light 
supplies (1200 for the market), ruled 
firm at an advance of 50c on veals and 
fully 25c on grassers and westerns. 
Ibs; common to fair 930 to 1250-lb steers 
crossed the scales at $4.75@5.25 p 100 
ibs; common to fair 930 to 1205-lb steers 
at 3.75@4.65; oxen and stags at 2.50@ 
4.25, bulls at 2.40@3.30, cows at 1.10@ 
3.60. 

Sheep ruled dull last week up to Sat- 
urday, closing a trifle firmer on top 
grades: lambs dragged also at general- 
ly easier prices finishing up strong on 
limited receipts. The first day of this 
week, with only 48 cars for sale, there 
was a better feeling all around, good 
sheep making an advance of 10@1b5c, 
and lambs 25 to 35c, with sales of choice 
stock 50c higher. The market closed 
firm ‘with a good clearance. Poor to 
choice sheep sold at $2@3.85 p 100 Ibs, 
and a few report wethers at 4.25; tail- 
ends at 1.50@1.75, yearlings at 4@4.50; 
medium to prime lambs at 5.50@6.12%, 
choice do at 6.25, culls at 4@4.50. Best 
N Y state lambs sold at 6.25, best Pa 
and O do at 6, best Vt lambs at 6.12%, 
best Canadian do at 6; a deck of prime 
sheep at 3.85. 

Hogs ruled dull and easier up to Fri- 
day of last week, when there was a 
firmer feeling, the market gaining 10 
to 15e. Early this week, with light re- 
ceipts, there was a further improve- 
ment of 10c. Prime N Y state and Pa 
hogs, averaging 165 to 250 Ibs, sold at 
5.50@5.60 p 100 lbs; choice N Y state 
pigs, averaging 65 to 80 lbs, at 5.70 
@5.75. 

HORSE MARKET. 

Most of the auction marts were over 
supplied last week and consequently 
prices dropped considerably. One of 
the oldest men in the market said he 
had never seen business horses sgell- 
ing so cheap at auction as they are 
at the present time. Good, straight, 
sound delivery horses were obtainable 
last week at from $90@130. Mercantile 
horses and department stores that buy 
in large numbers for holiday delivery 
work seem to be supplied and are not 
in the market, while the shipments of 
such horses from the west keep com- 
ing in undiminished volume. Prices 
for fancy delivery horses have not 
weakened in the least. There is a good 
demand at auction also for rugged 
work horses, somewhat heavier than 


FARM AND MARKET 


the delivery type, prices ranging from 
140@200. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle Mon- 
day were 50 cars smaller than on the 
opening day of the two _ preceding 
weeks. The day’s offerings were 130 
cars. The market displayed fair stead- 
iness at the close of last week, which 
was barely maintained at the opening, 
trading being slow. Veal calves con- 
tinued in good demand. 


Extra, 1450-1600 ibs $5 300254) Poor to good bulls $235@3 75 
Good. 1200-1300 lbs §=450.0475 Poor to good cowa, 150340 
Fair, 900@1100 lbs 8 25 VWeifers, 700-100 lbs 8 00390 
Common, 700-900 lbs 2604525 Bologna cows, p hd7 '@15 00 
Rough, half fat 5 7 






3375 Veal calves B50GT 5 
Fat oxen 200¢375 Cows & svringers, 25 00@55 WO 

General easiness, with a lower level 
of prices, was the feature of the hog 
market early last week. At the close 
there was a steadier feeling which 
Was continued into this week, prices 
showing further advance. Heavy 
hogs sold at $5.40@5.50 p 100 lbs, me- 
dium 5.40@5.45, heavy yorkers 5.40, light 
5.20@5.30, pigs 5.20@5.25. Sheep ruled 
steady, best wethers changing hands 
at 3@3.90, choice lambs 5.25@5.60, com- 
mon to good 4@5, culls around 3.50. 

At Buffalo, offerings of live stock 
Monday, included 260 cars of cattle, 110 
double decks of sheep and 130 double 
decks of hogs. Cattle showed some 
improvement over the slow feeling pre- 
vailing at the close of the previous 
week. Handy butcher’s stuff was about 
steady to strong, bulk, stockers and 
feeders were active, cows and spring- 
ers slow and $3@5 lower. Choice ex- 
port steers sold at 5.40@5.60 p 100 lbs, 
medium to choice 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
4.25@5, good to choice butcher’ steers 
4@4.25, fat cows 2.90@3.50, heifers 3.49 
@4.25. Good to extra stockers changed 
hands at 2.65@3.25, stock calves 3.25@ 
3.75. Best milch cows sold at 50@55 ea. 
springers 45@50. Veal calves moved 
largely at 7.75@8 for choice. Hogs were 
more active than at the opening of 
last week. Yorkers crossed the scales 
at 5.30@5.40, pigs 5.25@5.30, mixed lots 
5.40@5.50, heavy sorts 5.45@5.50. Sheep 
and lambs were in good demand, choice 
lambs at 5.60@5.80, fair 5.25@5.50, culls 
and common lots 4.50@5. Best yearlings 
sold at 4@4.25, wethers 3.50@4.10, ewes 
3.40@3.50. 


~>——— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES, 
(In cents with comparisons.) 


1903 1902 1901 

N Y state ch...30@32 35@37 144@15 
med to prime 27@29 28@34 11@13 
Pac coast ch ..27@28 29@31 14@18 
med to prime 25@26 25@26 9@10 
Choice 1902’s ..24@254% 7@12% 2@5 
G’m’n new crop 55@65 39@48 30@35 
The domestic receipts and exports 


and imports (foreign) of hops at New 
York, compare as follows: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septi, time 
Nov 6 last yr 1903 last yr 
Domestic receipts 4,107 5,287 20,243 19,694 
Exp’ts to Europe 701 931 6,633 24,642 
Imp’ts f'm Eu'pe 195 1724 623 2,564 

The trade has become more calm in 
Alsace and the shortness of the stocks 
appears more apparent. Current rates 
are as follows: 26 to 34 cents per 
pound. Choice qualities have passed 
into buyers’ hands. 

At New York, the market remains 
steady and dull, little business being 
done with brewers or dealers. The ex- 
port movement continues in a small 
way. Reports from up the state and 
the Pacific coast indicate firm mar- 
kets. 


New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop 
shipments for October, 1903, were 


5387 bales; October, 1902, 98 bales; for 
week ending October 31, J. S. Hutt 11 
bales, William Richardson 18 bales, T. 
E. Dornet 67. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: <A 
few small lots of hops have been sold 
for 30c p lb; 27c is high now. Growers 
holding for more money. 

Mapison Co—Bouckville: Only a few 
sales of hops have been made during 
the past fortnight, owing to a slight 
decline in market rates. Growers who 
are still holding are confident that 
prices must and will rule high during 
the current year, and therefore are not 
inclined to sell at the offers now made. 
The last sales include the 170-bale lot 
of Mrs C. Y. Brockett & Finnegan at 
80%c. P. J. Martin sole one-half his 
crop at 30c. 
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Prices of Burley Continue High. 


411 





Dealers holding stocks of ’62 Burley 
continue to rejoice, as prices recently 
on all grades have reached the highe-t 
point in months. Most transactioiis 
have been in the finer grades, althous 1 
all varieties have shared in the general 
improvement. Weekly sales have avev- 
aged as high as $11.14 p 100 lbs. 

Tobacco growers are encouraged ly 
these prices, as they indicate good val- 
ues will be paid for the new crop. I 0 
sales of 03 tobacco have been ma 
At Louisville market has been active 
and strong, but little of the new cro 
has been offered. The prevalence « 
dry weather has prevented growe> 
marketing their crops. It is thouc?t 
the Burley tobacco growers’ assn i; 
having some effect in withholding tie 
new tobacco. 


p 
{ 
g 
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At Philadelphia, wheat ruled quiet, 
No 2 red at 82%c p bu, No 2 mixed corn 
49@49\%4c, No 2 white oats 41%@42c. 
Mill feeds were in fair request, bran 
at $19.50@20 p ton, middlings 24, baled 
timothy hay 14@16, mixed hay 12.50@ 
14, No 1 straight rye straw 20.50@21. 
Choice fowls were in light supply, sales 
largely at 114%4@12c p lb 1 w, roosters 
8@9c, spring chickens 10144@11\%c, ducks 
12@12%c, turkeys 12@14c, fresh eggs 
27@29c p doz. Apples were in active 
demand, Wealthy at 3@3.50 p bbl, King 
2.50@3, Baldwin and Greening 1.75@ 
.25, Kieffer pears 2.50@3, cranberries 
7.50@8.50. White potatoes sold at 62@ 
65c p bu, onions 55@65c, cabbage 10@ 
13 p ton. i 
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VETERINARY ADVICE FREE, 





Dr. Hess Proposes to Prescribe, Free of 
Charge, for Animals Owned by Readers 
of this Publication. 


HROUGHOUT No- 
vember any reacer 
of this publication 
who has an ailing 
animal may get the 
best service of a fa- 
mous veterinarian, 
free of all charge. 
This public benefac- 
tion comesfrom the 
determination of Dr. 
Hess & Clark to 
demonstrate to the world the unvarying 
success of Dr. Hess as a practical veter- 
inarian, and to emphasize his ability to 
formulate a stock compound of almost 
universal application. 

Thousands of head of valuable stock are 
lost yearly by the inability of breeders to - 
grapple with the subtler phases of stock 
diseases, and the greater number of small 
owners suffer serious loss through igno- 
rance of even the simpler disorders. To all 
of these comes Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.), 
ready to freely dispense his knowledge of 
medicine, gained in the great medical and 
veterinary colleges and in half a lifetime 
of active and lucrative practice. 

+ If you have an animal with any kind of 
disorder, write to-day to Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio, care Information 
Bureau, inclosing a two-cent stamp, and 
describe your case fully. Also state what 
stock you have (number of head each 
kind); what stock food you have used, 
and mention this paper. You will receive 
in return a special prescription, written 
from a scientific diagnosis of the special 
disorder, by this eminent veterinarian. If 
you want further advice, this also will be 
fully given. 

THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD ONLY DURING 
NOVEMBER. 

While waiting Dr. Hess’ reply, get Dr. 
Hess Stock Food and feed as directed on 
the package. You will notice a wonderful 
change in the spirits and condition of 
your stock. 

Dr. Hess Stock Food is the scientific 
compound for horses, cattle, hogs and 
sheep, formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., 
D. V. 8.). Sold on a written guarantee, 
100 lbs. for $5.00—except in Canada and on 
Pacific Slope—smallier quantities at a 
slight advance; fed in small dose. For 
any disease or condition for which Dr. 
Hess Stock Food is not recommended, the 
little yellowcard in every package entitles 
you to a letter of advice and special pre- 
scription from Dr. Hess at any time. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Interesting to Tobacco Growers. 





A tobacco company is being formed 
at Nacogdoches, Tex, by L. H. Shelter, 
the ex-government expert. 

Tobacco growers in the Eichsfed dis- 
trict of the province of Hanover, Ger- 
many, according to a report received 
from Consul B. H. Warner, Jr, at Leip- 
zig, lost almost their entire tobacco 
crop this year through hail. The dam- 
age was so great many growers in 
order to avoid the payment of the 


production tax gave up all claims to 
their crops. 
Considerable smuggling of Sumatra 


tobacco has been carried on for some 
time. At the recent session of the 
United States district court in Trenton, 
N J, the following sentences were is- 
sued: Charles Cohn, 2 years, William 
Knocktobroken, Paul Junge, Rees Reg- 
ener and Ludwig Bergman, 1 month 
each. Special Treasury Agents Clayton 
and Curtis recently seized 200 lbs smug- 
gled tobacco in a saloon on Fulton 
street, New York. 

Reports are being circulated in Louis- 
ville that the entire crop of burley to- 
bacco may be purchased by the Conti- 
nental tobacco company through W. H. 
Hawkins, the pres of the burley tobac- 
co growers’ assn. 


Leaf Market Continues Strong. 


Evidence of the strength of the leaf 
tobacco market is afforded by the vol- 
ume of business being done at New 
“York. Prices for °02 Wis have been 
advancing steadily. Sales have been 
made lately at 20c p lb, including one 
lot of 300 cases. Not since Wis tobacco 
was used for wrappers have such good 
prices been paid. 

Not quite as good a record has been 
made by the ’02 Pa crops, but still they 
are in keen demand and are bringing 
very satisfactory prices. Reports from 
Lancaster, Pa, state the crop has not 
in years been bought out as rapidly as 
this season. Sales lately have exceeded 
1500 cases a week, and supplies are be- 
ginning to run low. 

The position of the Sumatra market 
continues to show marked improve- 
ment. Sales are increasing in number 
and volume, and are now a leading 
feature of the trade. According to the 
U S Tobacco Journal Sumatra con- 
tinues to hold its unrivaled position as 
a wrapper leaf. It is said this year 
special lines of cigars are likely to be 
advertised as having Sumatra wrap- 





pers. 
Havana, while not as active as the 
other varieties, continues to find a 


ready outlet. Great growth is taking 
place in the Havana cigar industry, 
and an increased demand for this leaf 
fs expected. 

—_ <-> 


Tobacco Occurrences. 





INTERNAL REVENUE TOBACCO RECEIPTS, 
Sept, 1903 Sept, 1902 
Cigars & cig’r’ts.$2,065,283.25 $2,027,168.43 
EE ie wecaks 111,847.48 92,677.01 
M’f’d tobacco ... 1,555,918.86 1,935,428.42 
Miscel collections 195.89 -60 








Totals .. +... $3,733,245.84 $4,055,274.46 

The work of the Ct agri exper sta 
during the present year has been di- 
rected toward the selection of tobacco 
Plants with the view of producing a 
seed which shall not be hybridized, but 
from plants which have a leaf of de- 
sirable size and shape. On the typical 
plants chosen for seed selection the 
heads were capped before the flowers 
opened. They were thus protected from 
any foreign pollen. 

The shade tobacco crops raised this 
season in Mass, like those in Ct, have 
been of considerably better quality than 
the crops produced in 1902. The Pine 
Grove Connecticut Valley tobacco im- 
provement company harvested an ex- 
ceptionally fine crop of 11 a. The 28 a 
of shade tobacco raised by Mr Edmund 
Smith of Feeding Hills is much su- 
perior both in quality and yield to the 
crop of 20 a secured a year ago. Yield 
will probably be about 1500 lbs p a, 
compared to 500 and 600 Ibs last year. 

NEW YORK. 

CHEMUNG Co—About 48 a of tobacco 
were raised near Lowman. The leaf 
has cured thin and light, both in tex- 
ture and color. Crops will average 
about 1500 Ibs p a. A few sales have 
been reported, but prices generally are 


TOBACCO—MARKETS 


not authentic. The crop is one of the 
soundest produced in years. Growers 
hope to receive satisfactory prices. 
Near Horseheads, while no sales have 
been made, growers are talking 15@ 
lic p lb for best crops. There is plen- 
ty of gum in the cured leaf, which has 
turned out nicely. Acreage this year 
was some 20% less than in ’02. Qual- 
ity of the crops on the whole about 
50% better than a year ago. 

OswEGo Co—A few old crops still re- 
main unsold. Sales of the new crop 
have not yet commenced. The acre- 
age raised in the vicinity of Hannibal 
was not 20% what was grown 2 years 
ago. Average yield p a this year has 
been about 1000 lbs p a. Quality of 
crops at harvest was greatly superior 
to last year. Leaf has cured out en- 


tirely free from shed damage of any 
kind. 
ONONDAGA Co—Only about one-half 


as much tobacco was raised this year 
near Cicero as last season. Except 
where hail had done some damage, 
crops went into barn in fine condition, 
Yield was slightly less than last year, 
averaging about 1100 lbs p a. Leaf 
seems to be coming through the cure 
in excellent condition. Near Jordan 
the acreage was also reduced. Some 
growers lost parts of their crop from 
hail. Crops on the poles appear to be 
curing light color. Average yield will 
probably be about 900 p a for Spanish 
and 1400 lbs for Wilson. Growers at- 
tribute their reduction in acreage to 
the scarcity of help and to the fact 
that they can make more money from 
their cows. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Quite a number of 
sales of the ‘03 crop have been made 
Mr Levy, representing the American 
cigar manufacturers, is reported to 
have purchased 1500 cases. About 2000 
cases have been sold to Mr Morris, 
agent for the United cigar manufac- 
turers, who made extensive purchases 
last year. A good many acres are said 
to have been sold to A. K. Mann. To- 
bacco has cured down well, and rapid 
sales are expected from now on. Dur- 
ing the past week or 10 days sales of 
the ’02 crop have been numerous. Sup- 
plies are becoming scarce. Not for 
years have stocks been disposed of as 
rapidly as this season, 

CLINTON Co—Growers are anticipat- 
ing good prices, as quality of crop at 
harvest was A 1, and leaf from present 
appearances is curing very satisfactor- 
ily. No damage was caused this year 
either by green worms or hail, and 
leaves in consequence are unusually 
sound. Nothing but hybrid Havana 
tobacco was raised near Oland. It will 
average about 1300 Ibs p a. No sales 
reported. 


T10GaA Co—Tobacco crop in vicinity 
of Tioga was harvested in good condi- 
tion, is curing nicely, and generally will 
be of good color. The absence of worms 
and hail makes it a sound crop. It is 
considered the best raised for several 
years. There are, as usual, some poor 
crops, but there are many good ones 
in the valley. Buyers have been around, 
but growers do not intend to.sell until 
they get their leaves into bundles. They 
have had too much trouble in the past 
when they sold their tobacco in the 
fields or barns. Some 50 a of tobacco 
raised near Elkland averaged from 1200 
to 1500 Ibs p a. Quality of crop at time 
of harvesting was good, and as weather 
has been favorable leaf is curing nicely. 
Some sales have taken place at from 
10@20c p lb in bundle. 


THE POULTRY MARKET. 


—— 


We are paying 10c p lb to farmers for 
turkeys, and expect to pay from 10@ 
llc for the Thanksgiving trade, write 
prominent Ohio shippers to American 
Agriculturist. 

At New York, live turkeys were in 
light supply and the market was kept 
well cleaned up, prices ruling firm. 
Ducks and geese were in fair request; 
offerings of chickens and fowls large 
and market quiet. Dressed poultry 
feund a good outlet at steady prices. 
Chickens brought 10@10%c p lb 1 w, 
fowls 11@11%c, roosters 6@7c, turkeys 
13@15¢e, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese $1.25 
@1.50 p pr for western, southern 1@ 
1.25. Dry picked turkeys brought 16@ 
161%4c p lb, average lots 14@l1l5ic, broilers 
20@22c, Phila chickens 15@18c, state 13 
@l5e, O and western fowls 10@1I1c, 
ducks 15@18c. 





THE ONION MARKET 


Steadiness prevails in choice onions 
ai eastern cities. The continued warm 
weather has been unfavorable for the 
marketing of stock, much of it arriv- 
ing soft and in an otherwise poor con- 
dition. For such the demand was rath- 
er slack and prices weak. Values on 
choice stock cover about the same 
range as for some time. 

Onion growers at Canastota, N Y, 
are realizing 50@60c p bu on ship- 
ments to eastern markets. The yield 
this year was only about half as large 
as in ’02. 

At New York, prices continued to 
rule steady to strong on choice onions, 
of which the offerings were moderate. 
Common stock has been shipped in 
rather freely and the market has not 
held up so well as on the better class 
of stock. State and western yellow 
$1.50@2 p 150 lbs, do red 1.50@2, Orange 
Co red 1.25@1.75 p bag, do 1@1.75, small 
white pickle 5@8 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts of onions showed 
slight decrease but the supply was still 
ample. Common stock was still more 
or less neglected. York state yellow 
brought 50@65c p bu, western yellow 
$1.75@2 p large bbl. 

At Chicago, the market was devoid 
of special feature. Receipts were of 
fair volume and contained a good 
many common onions for which the 
outlet was limited. Prices could not 
be called especially strong on any of 
the offerings. Good yellow sold at 50@ 
55¢c p 70-lb sack, white 75@85c, red 50@ 
60c, small pickling 75c@$1 p 1-bu bx. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 





A prominent feature in the apple sit- 
uation this fall was the scarcity 
of barrels touched upon from time to 
time in these columns. Notwithstand- 
ing a willingness to pay high prices, 
orchardists were often unable to 
obtain the desired barrels, and as a 
consequence many apples were 
thrown on the market in bulk form. 
Reports from some sections indicate 
serious losses from frost on fruit which 
was picked and put in piles await- 
ing the arrival of barrels. Sections 
with good crops have been the scene 
of great activity the past few weeks. 
Much fruit has been moved into cool- 
ers, liberal foreign shipments continue 
and domestic markets are well sup- 
plied. Complaints of poor and scabby 
fruit are less frequent from abroad 
than in previous ycars, and all ship- 
ments of American and Canadian 
applies continue to sell at strong prices. 
Late reports from New York and other 
states which this year had a good crop 
show that apples have been largely 
marketed, only a few remaining in 
first hands. Here and there, however, 
growers are holding for better prices. 
Buyers are offering 75c@1.50 for apples, 
they to furnish bbls and do the pack- 
ing; where orchardist furnishes barrels 
1.50@2.10 is the prevailing figure. 

Exports of apples from the U §S and 

Canada up to the close of the week 
ended Oct 24 were 1,214,343 bbls. This 
may be compared with 767,153 bbls for 
the same period in ’02, up to that time 
one’® of the two or three leading ex- 
port years. Considerable quantities of 
pears and cranberries are also. sent 
abroad from week to week. 
- Foreign markets continue to satis- 
factorily handle the large quantities of 
American apples being sent over from 
week to week. Many buyers from con- 
tinental Europe get their supplies of 
apples from London, Liverpool and 
other English markets, affording addi- 
tional outlet for our fruit. Prices con- 
tinue to rule firm abroad according to 
late cable advices. Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Blue Permain and Spitzenberg 
being $3.50@4 p bbl, King 3.50@4.50, 
Greening 3@3.75. 

This market has been glutted with 
shipments of drop apples from all parts 
of the state. Many farmers have 
found that owing to the high prices of 
barrels it was better to ship, apples 
which had fallen from the trees, to the 
market in car lots. This rush of drop 
apples has been holding down the price 
of the best stock.—[Columbus, O. 

Good winter apples sell at 50c p 100 
lbs.—[W. L. T., Susquehanna Co, N Y. 

At New York, receipts were fairly 
large and the market was not espe- 
cially active on common fruit. Fancy 


ipples commanded the usual attention, 
prices ruling firm. Baldwin and Green- 
ing brought $2@2.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 
2@2.75, Snow or Fameuse 2.50@3.25, Pip. 


pin 1.75@2.50, Spitzenberg 2.75@4, King 
2.25@3.50, Hubbardston 2@2.50. North- 
ern Spy 2@3, Talman Sweet 1.75@2.25, 

At Boston, offerings of apples were 
large, and contained much common 


fruit, for which the demand was mod- 
erate. Choice winter -varieties com- 
manded the usual attentions, prices 
continuing about steady. King sold at 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, Alexander 2.50@3.50, 
Mackintosh 3@4, Snow or Fameuse 2.50 


@3, Northern Spy 2@2.50, Baldwin and 
Greening 2@2.25, Pippin 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, market quiet on every- 
thing except real choice fruit. Re- 
ceipts still contained a fair proportion 
of bulk stock. Wagner brought $1.75 
@2.25 p bbl, Pound Sweet 2@2.25, King 
2.25@2.75, Snow 2.50@4, Pippi: 2@2.25, 
\Winesap 2.25@2.50, Baldwin and Greene 
ing 2@2.75. 

POTATO OUTLOOK. 

Marketing of potatoes was fairly 
liberal the past week or more. The 
lurge supply has in some cases had a 


slight weakening effect on the market, 
but in general, prices have been well 
maintained, in some instances showing 
slight advances. Cooler weather prove 
a great benefit to potatoes showing rot. 
Mich have 
through- 


Reports of potato rot in 
caused a stiffening of prices 
eut O, 

Crop uneven, there being quite a dif- 
erence in the same field. Not much rot 
nor many small potatoes, and quality 
as a rule excellent. Potatoes sell at 
ise at cars; and many still in farmers’ 
hands awaiting higher prices. Blight 
and wet weather did much damage. 
[C. A. G., Franklin Co, N Y. 


All potatoes in this locality were 
hauled direct to consumers at 75@85e 


p bu, no rot to speak of.—[C. H., Mt 
Healthy, O. 

Potatoes rotted badly on low 
[Wood County, Wis. 

Potatoes rotted badly, some losing al- 


land.— 


most their entire crop; price to grow- 
ers 40c p bu.—[Clinton County, Mich. 
Yield averaged about 60 bus p acres, 
rotting badly.—[Wright County, Minn. 
Potatoes are selling at 45@55c p bu. 
No rot now, but there was considerable 


loss earlier in the season. Present 
sales are at an advance of 10c over 
those of early fall.—[C. W. T., San- 


dusky, O. 

Potatoes decayed badly up till early 
Nov, and shippers were shy at them. 
Grocers are paying 60c p bu, not quite 
as good as a month ago. Dry rot is 
injuring those in storage.—[A. G. G., 
Clyde, N Y. 

No rot in potatoes in our vicinity; 
the crop yielded well, and is selling to 
shippers at 40@50c. Very little 
change in prices the last 30 days.—[{H. 
N. G., Spencerport, N Y. 

Potatoes have been selling at 45c for 
a month, market strong at present and 
prospects are for an advance. Scarcely 
any complaint of rot is heard.—[F. <A. 
Derthick, Mantua, O. 

Potato crop was not as large as 
usual, but free from rot, 40@45c p bu 
being paid on track here.—[H. P., 
Hamlin Co, O. 

At New York, potatoes were in fair 
supply, but the demand was sufficient 
to absorb all the offerings. A scarcity 
of cars at interior points served to re- 
tard shipments. Firmness prevailed in 
sweet potatoes. Long Island sold at 
2@2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.90@2, state, west- 
ern and eastern 1.60@1.87 p 180 lbs. Jer- 
sey sweet brought 2@2.50 p bbl, south- 
ern yellow 1@1.25. 

At Boston, potatoes have been mar- 
keted freely, but despite the heavy 
supplies prices were fully maintained. 
There was a quiet feeling on sweet po- 
tatoes, only the best stock ruling firm. 
Aroostook Hebron brought 60@63c p 


bu, Green Mt 63@65c, yellow Norfolk 
sweet $1.25@1.50 p bbl, Jersey double 


heads 2@2.25, Vineland 2.25@2.75. 

At Chicago, receipts were ample but 
not burdensome. Prices ruled steady 
at a slightly lower level. Burbank 65 
@59c p bu, Rural 55@60c, red stock 50 


@5ic. Sweet potatoes were in fair 
supply. Good Ill sweets sold at $1.65 


@2 p bbl, yams 1.25@1.35. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


—— 


Oats 





—_—— 




















| Whe at Corn 
Cash or spot .|- —— 

1903 | 1902 | 1903 ’ 1902 1908 1902 
Chicagvu... 80 70% 444! .53%, 35% 293% 
New York! .85%) .78 514) .66 42 the 
Boston.....) — B= 7 il 44 | 23849 
Toledo..... 85 | 75%! 247 4234) .38 | 32% 
Bt Louis.. | .86%| .6854] .41 48 | 36 | 129% 
Miin’p’ls ....} .Bl4g) .7154) .42'. | 573] BS4y] 34 
Liverpou. .89 8S | 624.7 .76 — -- 

+i & s age = 

PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U 8 AND CANADA, 


Last wk Prev wk 1 yr ago 


Wheat, bu 22,216,000 22,484,000 32,200,000 


Corn, bu .. 7,332,000 7,324,000 2,584,000 
Oats, bu.... 8,979,000 7,622,000 7,515,000 

At Chicago, only moderate activity 
prevailed in wheat, trade somewhat 


unsettled and values indifferently sup- 
ported. Measured by distant deliveries, 
the market was fairly steady, but with 
an easy undertone; in Dec, a feature 
of the past ten days was the free sell- 


ing on the part of speculators, who 
had previously supported such con- 
tracts. Instead of continuing at a pre- 
mium over May, Dec sagged to more 
nearly a normal position at a fractional 
discount, working down late last week 
to 77%c p bu, when May was 78\c; 
low level followed by slight recovery. 
Bearish operators made the most of 


advices of good weather in the north- 
yest and of some let-up in the demand 
at milling centers for cash wheat. The 
fiour trade was perhaps not quite as 
active as recently and the export 
movement of breadstuffs lacking in 


snap. 

Following a period of depression last 
week, barley averaged steadier; in 
fact, malting grades were reasonably 
firm in tone. No great interest was 
manifested anywhere. Prices covered 
a range of 39@42c p bu for thin and 
ordinary feed barley upward to 57@60c 
for choice or fancy malting. 

Whatever stability has prevailed in 
corn must be attributed chiefly to re- 


s of indifferent husking returns in 


ort 

* already belated crop. The market 
was fairly active, and while support 
in the main proved indifferent, with 
mild weather continuing into this 
month, there was after all an element 
of confidence under belief that the 


surplus of merchantable corn will prove 


only moderate at best. Recent 
trading at Chicago was on the basis of 
about 44c p bu for Dec, fractionally 
above and below; May %c discount, 
No 2 in store 44@45¢c. The cash 
movement is without particular fea- 
ture, shipping demand moderate. 
Oats prices covered a wide range, 
recent arrivals showing much faulty 
grain. The standard gerade for de- 
livery, either in the near future or as 
distant as May, sold close to 35@386c 
p bu, choice car lots of white oats by 


sample at 3644@37%c; low grades went 


at 27@30c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
"Per 100 lbs | e 
1903 |- 1902 | 1908 1902 | 1 1903 1202 
Chicago.. +++] FBT} 8.25 #5 25/6 80 § $3.85) *4.00 
New York.... 5.55| 750° 530) 7.00 406) 3.85 
Buffalo. 5.50) 7.25 5.45 6.80 400) 4.00 
Kansas Cc ity | 56.40 7.45 5.15 655 3.75 4.00 


Pittsburg eee 530 7.00 


At Chicago, cattle have been mar- 
keted too freely for the good of prices. 
Receipts were larger than the trade 
could handle and buyers did not hesi- 
tate to take advantage in forcing down 
Prices. Values were not particularly 
lower on best grades, but the good to 
common sorts suffered the worst. 

Less strength prevailed in butcher 
Stock than in the better grades of fat 
cattle. The market appeared to be 
overburdened with offerings of common 
thin stuff, on which buyers set practi- 
cally their own prices. Western offer- 
ings contain many slim cows and heif- 
ers, which ranchmen ship rather than 
carry through the winter. Except on 
the choice well-bred stuff the demand 
for stockers and‘ feeders was of a mod- 
erate order, As high as $4 was real- 


527 6.75 3.80 4.00 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ized for some choice feeding steers, 
but a very good class was obtainable 
around 3 


Fancy heavy native steers. » $5. 60@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 5.00@ 5.30 
Inferior to medium .......... 4.25@ 4.60 
Western range steers........ 3.30@ 4.25 
Western cows and heifers.... 2.40@ 3.25 
Texas range steerS ........+. 3.00@ 3.75 
Texas cows. secveee 220@ 2.50 
Extra ni itive “putcher cows... 3.50@ 3.75 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.50@ 3.00 
Good to choice heifers.. 2.75@ 4.50 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher pulls 2.50@ 3.85 
Cairn CGO iiss ia cc csdewns 2.00@ 2.50 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs. 3.00@ 4.00 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 2.50@ 3.10 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 7.25 
Miich cows, Pp REA. .cc6c cece 35.00@60.00 


Further declines in the hog market 
brought prices to the lowest level in a 
number of years. Buyers seemed 
bound to get prices down and were 
fairly successful, although a light run 
last week brought about a slight reac- 
tion. Receipts of hogs at Chicago for 
the 10 months ended Oct 31, were 5,804,- 
000, against 6,276,000 a year ago. Good 
to choice heavy hogs sold around 4.80 
@5.25 p 100 Ibs, rough heavy 4.30@4.70, 
light 4.75@5.20. Pigs ruled fairly steady, 
some nice even lots going around bc. 

The sheep market was not able to 
stand up in face of the almost record 


breaking runs of last week. Prices 
sagged sharply on all grades of fat 
sheep and lambs, but latterly there 


was a healthy reaction, prices largely 
recovering earlier losses. There was a 
steady demand for lambs of the feeder 
grades, of which the supply was bare- 
ly sufficient for the wants. A choice 
class of fat wethers sold at $3.45@38.85, 
and some very smooth lots were taken 
around 3.25. Best ewes changed 
hands at 3@3.25, and really good kinds 


were obtainable at 2.50@2.75, and some 
very fair lots were bought for’ the 


feed lot around 2@2.50. It took some- 
thing really choice in fat native lambs 
to bring better than 5.60, bulk of sales 
were made at 4.75@5.25. 
The Horse Market 

At Chicago, a recent turn for the bet- 
ter was the feature in the horse mar- 
ket. Improvement was largely confined 
to a more active demand for the better 
class of horses, common kinds still be- 
ing a little dull. Well finished drafters 
were wanted, especially for the east- 
ern trade and good business horses also 
found a ready outlet. Fair to best 
Grafters sold at $150@250 ea, chunks 75 
@140, expressers 125@185, light drivers 
75@200, mules 75@210. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Loston Chicago 
1903 ..22 @23 ec 22%@23 c 21 @21%e 
1902 ..2444@25 c 24 @24%4c 24 @24tec 
1901 ..22 @22%c 22 @22l4c 21%@22 c 


Prices have shown a hardening tend- 
ency on leading markets. The cooler 
weather caused a falling off in the 
make which was reflected in smaller 
receipts. Offerings of choice cream- 
eries were light, often insufficient to 
meet the actual requirements of the 
trade. Firsts have largely shared in 
the firmness of the fancy grades, and 
choice dairies also found a good outlet. 

At New York, prices ruled steady to 
firm, the liberal marketing of storage 
butter rather working against an ad- 
vance. Fancy cmy sold at 22%@23e p 


Ib, firsts 21@22c, storage cmy 20@22c, 
fancy dairy 2l1c, firsts 20c. 
At Boston, choice fresh creamery 


continued in good demand. Prices ruled 
steady to firm on both creamery and 


dairy. Extra northern cmy brought 
23c p lb, western in spruce tubs 22%e, 
extra dairy 21c. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 
tubs 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 
19@21c.—At Rochester, full cream 12%e. 
—At Watertown, fancy dairy 20@21ic.— 


At Buffalo, choice cmy tubs 22c, prints 
23c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs firm at 22@23c, prints 23@24c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras were 
steady at 24c p Ib, firsts 22@22%¢c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 22c, 
prints 23c, dairy 17@18c.—At Cleveland, 
extra cmy 22%%c, dairy 17@20c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, the market 
displayed considerable firmness, with 





the tendency of prices upward. Choice 
cmy separators brought 23@24c p Ib, 
gathered cream 21@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Fair steadiness has prevailed in 
cheese prices, covering about the same 
range as for a number of weeks. The 
make has shown slight decrease and 
some stock was taken from coolers to 
fill demands. 

At New York, a quiet to steady feel- 
ing pervaded the cheese market. Sup- 
plies of small cheese were large and 
the market was less firm than on the 
large sizes, which were not so freely 
offered. Fancy small Sept made sold 
at 11%@11%c p lb, do Oct 11@11%¢e, 
fancy Sept large 11%@11%c, Oct 11@ 
11\4c. 

At Boston, supplies were ample. The 
market displayed no special activity, 
the demand being light. Extra N Y 
twins sold at 11%@12c p lb, firsts 1@ 
11%c, O flats 104%4@10%c. 

New York State—At Albany, ched- 
dars ruled steady at 11@12c p Ib, flats 
10144@11%4c.—At Rochester, state cmy 21 
@22c.—At Buffalo, fancy small colored 
121%4@13c, choice 11446@12c.—At Syracuse, 
chedaans 13@13lec p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, the market was 
quiet, O daisies going at llc p lb, flats 
10%c, Swiss 134%4c.—At Columbus, flats 
11%4c, family favorites 124¢c.—At Cleve- 
land, small colored 11%4c, Oct large llc. 

Maryland—At 3altimore market 
steady, flats selling at 12%@12%c p Ib, 
picnic 12% @13c. 

Creamery Notes. 

The International cheese company at 
Cooperstown, N Y, is receiving about 
10,000 lbs milk daily. It is hoped to 
greatly increase this amount soon. 
Farmers are paid $1.45 p 100-lbs deliv- 
ered at the creamery. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 


prices at which the produce will sc! from | 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries were in 
active demand at steady to _ strong 
prices. Grapes in ample supply, mar- 
ket steady. Other fruits ruled firm 
with moderate offerings. Kieffer pears 
brought $2@3 p bbl, Sheldon 2.50@4, 
cooking sorts 1.50@2.50, cranberries 7@ 
7.75, for early biack, Cape Cod late 








Last Week American Agriculturist 


published the offer to send every 
reader a _ free 
sample of the 
Star Felt Roof- 
ing made by the 
. 3 Carroll 
Works, S8Sta- 
tion D, Chica- 
go. Many have 
sent for it 
since, and they are still making this 
offer to furnish prepaid a piece of this 
roofing for your personal examination 
and test. They guarantee it strongly 
to be the best ready roofing made for 
economy and durability, being far 
ahead of anything else for roofing pur- | 
poses. Better send to-day for their 
special price list and free samples. 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


As much better than imitating 
separators as such separators 
are better than setting systems. 





Send for catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street, | Randolph & Canal Sts., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


You Lose Money 


every time your horse is laid u 
= a Shoulders, Nec 


Tuttle’s Flixir 


cures them and Curb, Splint, 
Sprained Cord,Spevin,etc. 
Given internally itis unequaled forColic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
P ‘AMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, Er. x4 a pala .. Our 100-page book, 
**Veterinary Experience, 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Masa. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all ‘isters; they offer only temporary relief, if aay. 













AN JNSTANT:S.. PAIN 
wat or Suen f the ee 


KEY ST TONE % 


Dehorning Knife Fe 
{sused. Easy,sure and most ny d " 
in operation. No evil results can fol- 
low. Cuts from four sides atonce. En- 
dorsed by veterinarians. Gua 
M. T. Phillips, Box 19, Pomeroy, Pa. Y 
















| Lump Jaw. 


p- cut on the 
right shows 
how it looks on 
Se the animal. The 

cut on the left 
shows what it 
Les to the jaw bone. 


Absorbine 


cures this dread disease effectually and without 
aid of the surgeon’s knife. Itis equally effective 
in treating Big i oe Bursal Zalargement, 
Inflamed or Daked = 9 Garget and 










lem and Gout in Mankind, 
62.00 per bottle delivered, or at regular dealers, 
Get our eer telling how te remove 








NEWTON'S Renve, Cough, Dis. 
temper and Indigestion Care. 
A veterinary specitic for wind, 
gf onyy throat and stomach troubles. 
. eno Strong recommends, $1.00 per 
. can. Dealers. Mail or Ex, paid 
Newton Horse Remedy (v., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


he question continually asked by most of the Y 
et of APPLES ‘and other FRU TITS to | gad 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual oom | from any Market in Europe and 
the best Market for your goods, consult = 


W, N. WHITE & CO., 76-78 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK, 
Alt ~~ oo oa Telephone, 2120 Cortlandt, 
| oodls directed tous are covered from loss by Fire 
or Flood while on pier or transit to pf sone wv 
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varieties 7.50@8.50, Jersey 7@7.25. Del- 
aware grapes 2@2.25 p cra, Niagara 2 
“@2.75, Catawba 1.75, Concord 22@25c p 
&-lb bskt, 


Beans. 
At New York, market quiet, but 
prices steady on most of the varieties 
offered. Medium were in light supply 


and sold mostly at $2.20@2.25 p bu, 
marrow 2.70@2.95, red kidney 3.25@3.30, 
black turtle soup 2.65@2.70, yellow eye 
2.9543. 

Eggs 

At New York, strictly fresh stock 
was scarce and firm. The market was 
active on all fresh eggs, and under 
strong competition prices advanced. 
Fancy selected white sold at 34@36c p 
doz, fancy mixed 29@30c, western firsts 
27@28e, southern 26@27c, refrigerator 
20@22c. 

At Boston, demand active for fresh 
eggs and all fresh stock sold well. 
Choice western brought 29@30c p doz, 
firsts 27c, western average best 24@25c, 
refrigerator 20@22c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts of hay and 
straw were fairly liberal, yet not too 
heavy for the demand. Prices covered 
about the same range as for a number 


of weeks, Prime timothy sold at 90 
@%ec p 100 lbs, No 1 85@87léc, clover 
mixed 70@75c, clover 60@70c. Long rye 


straw brought $1@1.10, low grade 75@ 


Me, 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, the market showed lit- 
tle change, prices ruling steady. Re- 
ceipts from the west were not especial- 
ly heavy and all the offerings found 
a good outlet. Western spring bran in 
°00-Ib sacks sold at $19@19.25 p ton, 
winter 20@23, standard middlings in 
200-1b sacks 19.50@20.50, flour middlings 
26@26.50, oil meal 24.50, cottonseed 22.50. 


The above prices are in a wholesale 
Way. 
Vegetables. 
Prices of cauliflower fully as high 


as in previous yesrs and all that is 
raised here finds a ready outlet. The 
crop this season was above the aver- 
age for a number of years.—[L. G. B., 
Allegheny Co, Pa. 

At New York, cabbage was in good 
demand and sold at steady prices, fan- 
ey letiuce firm, string beans active, 
squash and turnips steady. White Dia- 
mond cabbage brought $12@15 p ton, 
domestic 9@12, short trimmed cauli- 
flower 2@2.50 p bbl, long trimmed 1.50 
@2, Fia eggplants 2.50@3.50 p bx, kale 
30@40c p bbl, peppers 1@1.50, pumpkins 
75c@1, parsnips 1@1.50, romaine 4@5, 
Hubbard squash 1@1.25, white turnips 
Tic@1, Russia 75@85e, southern lettuce 
1@1.50, New Orleans lettuce 5@7. Lima 
beans 1.25@1.75 p potato bag, Va string 
1.50@2.50 p bskt, Charlestown wax 3@ 


3.50, beets 2@2.50 p bbl, carrots 1.25, 
celery 20@40c p doz, Brussels sprouts 


6410e p at. 
Wool. 

While the general feeling in the wool 
market may be described as one of 
quiet steadiness, a fair volume of busi- 
ness is being transacted here and there 
in certain lines. A waiting attitude is 
assumed by buyers who are allowing 
the development in the market for man- 
ufactured goods to largely govern their 
purchases. Prices in early Nov covered 
practically the same range as a month 
earlier, but on everything except terri- 
tory and Ariz wool values are %@2c 
higher than at the opening of July. 
Declines of about le are reported at 
Oct South American sales and a shade 
lower prices were also the order at some 
recent Australian auctions. The de- 
mand has been most active for % 
bloods, low wools and on some lines 
of strictly fine wools. A firm feeling 
was noted on fleece wools, of which 
stocks are said to be light. Fair sized 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Not a Sick Hen or Chicken—I have 
used Bowker’s animal meal every day 
for the past year, mixed in proportion 
of one to six measures of grain meal 
made into a mash. I had 45 hens dur- 
ing the past season, which made a big 
record in laying, as compared with my 
neighbors. I raised 118 chickens from 
12 sittings (feeding animal meal when 
two weeks old), and have not had a 
sick hen or chicken during the entire 
season. My pullets are now laying 
(Decemb), although not hatched til 
late in April.—[{Parker Merrill, Mars- 
Mass. 





ton’s Mills, 





lots of territory wools have been taken 
by manufacturers. The hopeful thing 
in the whole situation is that buyers 
are on the alert and only the firm feel- 
ing of holders keeps the size of trans- 
actions down. Where holders were will- 
ing to offer inducements in the shape 
of price concessions some fair sized lots 
of wool were moved. Ohio XX and 
above brought 33@34c p lb at Boston, 
O, Pa and W Va X 30@8l1c, do No 1 32 
@33c, N Y coarse 26@27c, O delaine 35% 
@36c, % blood O 25@25%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, fowls 11 
@i2c p lb d w, chickens 11@12c, tur- 
keys 14@lic, ducks 10@l1llc, geese 10 
@liic, fresh eggs 30c p doz. Potatoes 
sold at $2.25 p bbl, sweet 2.50@3, apples 





1.25@1.75, cranberries 8@8.50, old pop- 
corn 2c p lb, new 14@1%c. Buckwheat 


60@62c p bu, corn 56@57c, oats 41@438c, 
rye 60@62c, bran 19@20 p ton, linseed 
meal 25.50@26, middlings 21@22, loose 
hay 12.50@18. 

At Buffalo, fancy apples were firm 
at $3@3.50 p bbl, Concord grapes 17@ 
18c p 8-lb bskt, Catawba 15@16c, white 
40@50 p ton. Potatoes displayed con- 
siderable steadiness at 55@60c p bu, pea 
beans 2.30@2.40, onions 55@60c, cabbage 
3.50@5 p 100 heads, squash 50@75c p bbl. 
Chickens 12@12%c p lb 1 w, fowls 10@ 
lic, spring ducks 18@1l4c, state eggs 27 
@28 p doz. Bran was quiet at 16.25 p 
ton in bulk, middlings 17.50@22.25, 
mixed feed 18.75, gluten feed 21.75, oil 
meal 23, hay 14@16. 

At Watertown, potatoes steady at 40 
@42c p bu, carrots 30@35c, onions 65@ 
80c, turnips 40c, apples $1@1.50 p bbl. 
Fowls 7@8ec p lb 1 w, turkeys 12@13c, 
chickens 8@9c, spring lambs 4%@5c, 
hogs 5@5%4c. Fresh eggs brought 25¢ 
p doz. Oats sold at 32c p bu for new, 
rye 55@58c, barley 55c, timothy hay 10 
@12 p ton, clover 8@10. ” 

At Rochester, receipts of apples were 
fairly liberal, but prices held up well. 
Potatoes and cabbages continued firm, 
onions quiet. Fowls 12c p lb 1 w, broil- 
ers 12@13c, turkeys 17@20c, fresh eggs 


28ec p doz. Cabbage brought $8@9 p 
ton, beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30c, on- 


ions 45@50c, potatoes 50@55c, cauliflow- 
er 1@1.50 p doz, apples 1.50@2 p bbl, 
grapes 34%@4c p lb. Middlings 22@24 
p ton, bran 19@20, corn bran 22, oats 
38@40c p bu, corn 60@65c. 

At Syracuse, fowls steady at 10@lic 
Pp Ib 1 w, chickens 11@11%c, turkeys 14 
@l5ic, ducks 10@1ll1c, fresh eggs 28@30c 
p doz. Potatoes ruled firm at 50c p bu, 
onions 40@60c, cabbage $3@5 p 100 
heads, celery 40c p doz, old popcorn 
80@90c p bu, choice apples 2@2.25 p bbl, 


common 50@60c p bu. Oats 42@44c p 
bu, rye 52@54c, bran 18@18.50 p ton, 


middlings 22@22.50, gluten feed 23, corn 
meal 20, loose hay 10@15. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Pittsburg, 
fresh eggs 27@28c p doz, storage 21@ 
Poultry market was quiet, hens 
11@12c p lb 1 w, spring chickens 12@ 
13c, geese 10c, dressed turkeys 21@22c. 
No 1 apples of red varieties $2.25 p bbl, 
fancy King 2.50@3, bulk 90c p 100 Ibs, 
Kieffer pears 3 p bbl, Concord grapes 
20@21c p 8-lb bskt, cranberries 2.25 p 
cra, Choice white potatoes 60@65c p 
bu, Jersey sweet 3@3.50 p bbl, Va 1.50, 
choice yellow onions 50@55c p bbl, fan- 
cy LI cauliflower 3@3.50 p bbl, squash 
1@1.50, domestic cabbage 10@12 p ton, 
Danish 16@18. . 

MARYLAND—<At Baltimore, fair 
steadiness prevailed in fruits and veg- 
etables. Eggs were firm, poultry quiet. 
Strictly fresh eggs brought 28c p doz, 
fowls 10%@lic p lb 1 w, chickens 11@ 
13c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 12@13c. State 
apples brought $1@1.50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 7.50@8.50, cabbage 12@14 p ton, 
cauliflower 1.50@2 p bbl, celery 25@35c 
p doz, green beans 80@90c p bu, pota- 
toes 60@65c p bu. Jumbo peanuts 64%@ 
6%c p lb, fancy hand picked 5@5%4c. 
Linseed meal was in good request at 
27@27.50 p ton, bran 16.50@18.50, mid- 
dlings 20@22, timothy hay 14.50@16, clo- 
ver 13@13.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, turkeys and 
chickens were in fair supply and met 
with a good demand. Fresh eggs were 
scarce, the market displaying consid- 
erable firmness. Spring chickens sold 
at 9@9%c p lb 1 w, hens 714@8c, roost- 
ers 5@6c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 9@10c, 


22c. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





geese $5.50@7.50 p doz, Fresh eggs, 
loss off, sold at 23c p doz. Beans ruled 
quiet, hand-picked navy at $2.15@2.25 
p bu, marrow 2.65@2.75, dried apples 
4@4%c p lb, shell bark hickory nuts 
1.25 p bu. Wheat sold around 86c p bu 
for No 2 red, No 2 mixed corn 45%%c, 
oats 36@3714c, rye 61@61%c, bran 16.50 
@17 p ton, middlings 18.50@20, mixed 
feed 18.50@19, timothy hay 11@13, clover 
8@10, clover mixed 8.50@10.50. 

At Cleveland. potatoes ruled firm and 
kigher. Poultry was in liberal supply, 
and a shade easier. Choice to fancy 
apples sold at $2@3 p bbl, cranberries 
8@9.50, sweet potatoes 1.50@1.75, onions 
50@60c p bu, rutabagas 35@40c, cabbage 
12@15 p ton. Fresh eggs brought 26@ 
27c p doz, fowls 8@9c p Ib 1 w, chick- 
ens 10@1llic, ducks 12@12%c, geese 11@ 
12c, turkeys 13@14c. Middlings 19@22 p 
ton, bran 17@18, gluten 21, coarse oil 
meal 26, timothy hay 11@13, mixed 
11.50, rye straw 10. Hogs ruled steady 
at 4.90@5.20 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
6@7.25, wethers 3.25@4, lambs 4.50@5.25. 
Fat steers 1200 lbs and upward 4.60@ 
4.90, 1050 to 1100 4.25@4.50, heifers 3@ 
3.50. 

At Columbus, turnips continue very 
firm, prime stock selling at 75c p bu. 
The crop is short and receipts continue 
light. Potatoes, onions and apples 
are in good demand at steady prices. 
Potatoes sold at 58@60c p bu, southern 
sweet $1.40 p bbl, white onions 70@75c 
p bu, red and yellow 50@55c, pea beans 
$2, choice apples 2.25@2.50 p bu, cran- 
berries 7@7.50, shelled popcorn 1@1%c 
p lb for new, old %ec higher. Fowls 
were in good request at 8c p lb 1 w, 
chickens 8@8%4c, turkeys 12c, ducks 9c, 
fresh eggs 24c p doz. New corn 48@ 
50c p bu, oats 38e, bran 19 p ton, shorts 
18, middlings 22, loose timothy hay 10@ 
12c. Coarse washed wool 18c p lb, me- 
dium 20c, fine 16c, unwashed 18c. 








The World’s Hop Crop. 


An estimate of the hop crop of the 
world for 1903 by U S Consul George E. 
Baldwin of Bavaria shows a slight 
increase over last year. He estimates 
the total annual consumption of hops 
by brewers throughout the world at 
975,550 bales, which equals the crop of 
this year. Taking into consideration the 
stock from last year’s crop on hand, 
there will be no deficiency; on the con- 
trary, a small surplus of about 110,000 
bales. The following table gives a de- 
tailed statement of the hop crop of the 
various countries this year and last: 
TWO YEARS’ HOP CROP OF ALL COUNTRIES, 











1903 1902 
Germany, Bales Bales 
BOTESOD ban teiciscses 165,000 166,222 
Wurtemberg ........ 42,777 41,555 
BD kk 6:4 5:6.00:0:000.005 meee 21,388 
Alsace-Lorraine .... 39,722 39,722 
PUNE. o.ed6cecesieces 24,444 18,333 
DETER bctncnseeesceus 79,444 121,000 
Pee siebnunt - 48,888 42,777 
PPANCE ccccces Anemia 30,555 27,500 
rerrrererre ree . 24,444 36,666 
TENE bo cckcecces eeelda,222 190,000 
EEL. ct acendaaduwes 256,666 220,000 
Australia & all others 9,166 9,166 
EE sccctcswneesaue 975,550 934,329 


Note—The estimate for America is 
over 50,000 bales higher than the very 
careful estimate given by Orange Judd 
Farmer in its annual crop report, and 
also over 20,000 bales greater than big- 
gest figures published by N Y hop deal- 
ers. 





Foreign advices regarding the hop 
crop indicate a decided shortage in Bo- 
hemia. The official estimate is only for 
one-fifth that of last year’s crop and 
the condition of farmers is so bad that 
the minister of agriculture has prom- 
ised them government aid. Austria- 
Hungary will be obliged to import hops 
to supply the needs of home consump- 
tion—a very unusual condition of af- 
fairs. 


Depression in the Coal Market. 


The fuel question in the middle and 
eastern states is very different from 
that of a year ago, the hard coal mar- 
ket now passing through a dullness 
akin to demoralization, while bitumin- 
ous is also very weak. The mine oper- 
ators are talking overproduction, and 
within the recent past have taken steps 
to curtail the output, particularly in 
the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. 














This action continued into the opening 
days of November, it being generally 
understood that heavy accumulationg 


mined, screened and on _ track ara 
awaiting distribution for consumptive 
purposes. A year ago coal was nearly 
impossible to get, and the market for 
cord wood the highest and most activa 
in a generation; to-day the mine opcr- 
ators admit that the supply is largely 
in excess of the demand, the apathy 
of consumers contrasting strongly with 
their urgency last fall. The wholesale 
price of anthracite delivered at New 
York is $4.75 to $5 per long ton. The 
retail coal trade is somewhat more ac- 
tive with cooler weather at hand, but 
consumers show no desire to buy be- 
yond immediate requirements. 

The production of coal has increased 
marvelously in recent years; 63,800,009 


tons in 1880, more than doubling jn 
ten years, with at 140,800,000 tons in 
1890, this compared with an annuzl 


average the last three years of nearly 
260,000,000 tons. Exports are small, but 
increasing. 








LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE 
ITS OWN WAY 


De Not Try to Drive and Force it te Work’ 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as 
some men treat a balky horse; force, 
drive or even starve it into doing 
work at which it rebels. The stomach 
is a patient and faithful servant and 
will stand much abuse and ill treat- 
ment before it ‘‘balks,” but when it 
does, you had better go slow with it 
and not attempt to make it work. Some 
people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure 
the stomach that way, but it would 
take so long that they would have no 
use for a stomach when they got 
through. The sensible way out of the 
difficulty is to let the stomach rest if 
it wants to and employ a substitute to 
do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do 
the work of your stomach for you and 
digest your food just as your stomach 
used to when it was well. You can 
prove this by putting your food in a 
glass jar with one of the tablets and 
sufficient water and you will see th: 
food digested in just the same time as 
the digestive fluids of the stomach 
would do it. That will satisfy your 
mind. Now, to satisfy both your mind 
and body, take one of Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after eating—eat all and 
what you want—and you will feel in 
your mind that your food is being di- 
gested because you will feel no dis- 
turbance or weight in your stomach, 
in fact, you will forget all about hav- 
ing a stomach just as you did when 
you were a healthy boy or girl. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in @ 
Ratural way because they contain only 
the natural elements of the gastric 
juices and other digestive fluids of the 
stomach. It makes no difference what 
condition the stomach is in, they go 
right ahead of their own accord and 
do their work. They know their busi- 
ness and surrounding conditions do 
not influence them in the least. They 
thus relieve the weak stomach of all 
its burdens and give it its much need- 
ed rest and permit it to become strong 
and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 
They are so ‘well known and their pop- 
ularity is so great that a druggist 
would as soon think of being out of 
alcohol or quinine. In fact, physicians 
are prescribing them all over the land 
and if your own doctor is real honest 
with you, he will tell you frankly that 
there is nothing on earth so good for 
dyspepsia as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. 














Do You Know 
That The 


Kellogg Condition 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta, 
Failure to Breed Powder is the Best 
A known and the moat 


successful cure for tlese diseases in the world? 
Used by sucessful live stock men every where, 
Write for circular. Address 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 








St. Paul, Minn. 
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Hopeful Sorrow. 
MOSES TEGGART. 
I dreamed, and rightly, too, I trust, 
When night to morning wore, 
The eyes long dark in alien dust 
Were filled with light, once more. 


vhere not a flower her dewdrop spilled, 
And branch none swayed above, 
Onee more I saw the brown depths 
filled 
With kindliness and love, 


No thought of darkness or of death 
Passed through the joyful mind, 

Tntil with swift-awaking breath 
The dream was left behind, 

And now, in hopeful sorrow shut, 
While love grows more and more, 

{t seems to me that death is but 
The closing of a door:— 


That where God dwells in paradise, 
Before the face of Him 

The light still lives, although the eves 
In alien dust are dim. 


An Abandoned Farm. 
A. D. Rose. 
PART IL. 

Mrs Brown was much grieved, and 
tried to turn her mind from the idea of 
leaving: but Mrs Eaton told her of her 
husband, and of their struggle to get 
a farm of their own, and Mrs Brown 
saw it was of no use to insist. When 
Mr Brown came home, she told him al- 
most with tears of Mrs FEaton’s notice, 

nd of a husband on a farm. Mr 
Brown sent for the cook. 

Mrs Eaton, I am very sorry you in- 
tend leaving us, for I will tell you we 
ere never so well suited as with you, 





id I hope you will stay with us until 
he middle of May, when we go to Gen- 
va. Hiow is your husband making it 
that worn-out farm? Has he built 

i house on it yet?” 

“No, sir, but we will this summer. 
He has been working all winter in a 
sawmill to pay for the lumber to build 
vith, and that is the reason I want to 
go. I want to help him. I want to see 
t all grow up. I want to see how the 

ach trees are doing, to see the ber- 


s blossom. I want to step on land 
that is our own, to love it and enjoy it 

ith my husband. Mr Brown, last 
summer my husband and I lived in a 
tool shed, and lived on oatmeal, pota- 
toes and beans. We had meat once a 
veek, and yet we were happy, very 
happy. I am going from the luxuries 
of your home, and losing $10 a week, 
and going back to the tool shed, the 
oatmeal and potatoes, because my heart 
ind my husband are there.” 

“Mrs Faton, did you know I was your 
hushand’s creditor when you engaged 
vith Mrs Brown?” inquired her em- 
ployer. 

“Yes, sir, I did, and I quit another 
place to come here. I wanted to find 
out what kind of a man you were, and 
if we could trust your word. But I 
cannot imagine how you found ovt I 
was the wife of a man you have never 
seen.” 

“Oh, that was easy. You are not in 
the habit of drawing your money every 
week, and when you drew $30 and did 
not have a lot of millinery and dresses 
sent home, the occurrence was so un- 
usual, Mrs Brown incidentally told me 
of the circumstance. A coincidence 
lay in the fact that a check was re- 
ceived at the office a few hours before, 
to apply on an account which could 
not be found. As it was drawn in my 
favor, it wes referred to me. I finally 
remembered the party who had bought 
the Dempster farm. And his name was 
Eaton. So IT just put one and one to- 
gether and made two, which turns out 
to be one after all!” he laughingly 
added, 

“Mrs Eaton,” he continued, “I am 
very proud to know you In your new 
relation. Now T will make you a prop- 
osition. If you will remain with us un- 


til May 15—don’t shake your head until 


I get through: I know just how you 
feel—you shall go at my expense to the 
farm every Saturday afternoon and 
come back on Monday. You will have 
about 36 hours at home every week, 
and you will make your wages besides. 


Do not decide until you see your hus- 
band. Talk the matter over with him: 
and if rou decide not to come back. 
please telegraph to Mrs Brown, so that 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


she can procure someone to take your 
place. And tell your husband to send 
no more money for interest until he has 
returns frcia the farm. Tell him to put 
the money into improvements. I can 
wait, as long as I know he is honest; 
and if he has the bravery and good 
qualities you possess, he will most as- 
suredly own that farm in a few years. 

“By the way, we have a wagon anda 
pair of horses, that we are about to 
send to the stock yards to be sold. If 
he wants the outfit, he may have it for 
what it brings, and can pay for it 
when he is able. If he must buy, I 
think this will suit him, for a few years 
at least. Here is something I wish you 
to accept from me as your friend, for 
the aid and comfort you have been to 
my wife, and we cordially invite you 
and your husband to call on us as our 
friends when you are in the city. Go 
and see that poor hermit of a husband, 
but come back if you can.” 

Mrs Eaton found on opening the en- 
velope which he had handed her, $25 
and a very pleasant letter. The horses 
came over on the boat, and for $85 
Eaton found himself the proud posses- 
sor of a pair of sturdy horses, which 
soft roads and grass made as good as 
ever. With the horses, in winter he 
could make better wages. Mrs Eaton 
did come back, and remained until the 
family went to Lake Geneva. 

When she finally went home, she 
found the walls up, and the carpenters 
putting on the roof. Harry had bought 
a number of windows and doors with 
their frames, from a wrecking compa- 
ny; also a lot of flooring and other ma- 
terial. He made his walls double, with 
4-inch airspace. Then on the inside and 
out had driven nails projecting 3 inches 
each way, out and in, all over the sur- 
face. With cement, sand and gravel 
he plastered all the surface even with 
the nail heads. 
wall, impervious to cold, wet or heat. 
On the outside he blocked it out to imi- 
tate stone laid in courses; on the in- 
side rough for plaster or paper. The 
roof was flat like a city house, and 
covered with tarred paper and gravel. 
This was because he had no finished 
or planed lumber to make the house 
look neat, and could not afford to buy 
at that time. The living room was fin- 
ished with a bay window, and great 
beams across the ceiling, It was rough, 
but if finished with an oak veneer and 
oak wainscoting around the walls, it 
could be made to look like a colonial 
dining room, and that was his idea, 
The other room was the kitchen, and 
it too was prepared in such manner as 
to admit of decoration when able. 

Mrs Eaton was delighted with it all, 
she saw the foundation on which she 
could expend her taste in house decora- 
tion, and the beams across the ceiling 
were just right. They had bought the 
property in June. After they had had 
it a year they had views taken and 
sent one to the Browns. From June 
through to September they could do 
nothing but harvest their fruit. But 
that kept them busy. It was work ear- 
ly and late. Everything that could be 
sold was sent to market, and by the 
aid of vegetables, berries, peaches, ap- 
ples, pears and plums, they realized 
over, they spent what they had for 
hard labor. Vvyhen the harvest was 
over, tuey spent what they had for 
more stock, more fruit trees, chickens 
and ducks; set out more berries, and 
then prepared for winter. 

During the second winter Mrs Eaton 
again served the Browns. and was 
warmly welcomed. And she enjoyed 
frequent visits from her husband. 
Harry with the horses and wagon 
found steady employment. When the 
spring opened, his wife joined him, and 
When apples were in bloom, a little 
girl was born to them, and they were 
very happy. The soil of the farm was 
poor and sandy. The need of enriching 
it had been with Mr Eaton a subject 
c* much study, and when one day re- 
moving some snags from the lake he 
saw a black ruck, he realized that he 
possessed a mine of plant food at his 


Thus he had a 10-inch . 


door. The question of transferring it 
from the lake where it had been accu- 
mulating for centuries, set him _ to 
studying out some plan to reach it. 
With a hoe Le brought some to the sur- 
face for examination and found it was 


decayed leaves and silt. An old cap- 
stan on shore, a long scraper and a flat 
boat to carry it out solved the problem. 
At all spare moments he had drcssed 
his berry beds and vegetable garden, 
and now this season he saw the benefits 
in larger and finer fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The early vegetables of the south 
he could not compete with; but with 
the later varieties he could do much. 

All summer he worked hard, and this 
year when the last apple was housed 
he took account of stock and sent Mr 
Brown one-half the price of the farm 
and bought a Jersey cow and more 
poultry. With the companionship of 
wife and child, this winter was the re- 
ward for his self-denial of the two pre- 
vious winters, and he took deep delight 
in his life and prospects. His cement 
house was a complete success. He had 
two more rooms added, and remodeled 
his barn to keep his horses more com- 
fortable when not at work. During this 
third winter he had put up the frame 
of a three-room cottage, in a grove on 
the shore of the lake, and when the 
frost was out of the ground he plas- 
tered it and made it comfortable, and 
invited the Browns to visit them for a 
week in the summer. 

Mrs Brown and the children came. 
The children were delighted. The wild 
freedom of the woods was a pleasure 
they did not find at their usual resort, 
and they dreaded going back to the ho- 
tel with its crowds and fussy dresses. 
One result of Mrs Brown’s coming was 
a large order for canned fruit and jel- 
lies which Mrs Eaton put up for her. 
The fame and excellence of them 
brought so many orders that a woman 
was hired to do this, and before the 
season was over there were four at the 
“cannery” as they called it. 

Mr Brown came over on Saturdays, 
went over all the place, and saw great 
possibilities. He encouraged Eaton to 
build more cottages and buy more land 
around the lake, and make it a resort 
for people of quiet taste. The result 





finally was that Messrs Brown, Hays | 


and Eaton formed a limited company 


and bought up all around the lake, and } 


sold it off in parcels to parties in Chi- | 


| THE cd TRUSS MADE 


cago. 

The fourth winter found the Fatons 
exhausted but happy, and as full of 
schemes as ever. They still owe Mr 
Brown $500, but that will be made up 
in another season. An icehouse was 
put up this winter and filled. The lake 
had been stocked with bass in the 
spring. That was Mr Brown’s work; 
he had made up his mind to have a 
cottage on the lake, which delighted 
his wife and children. When the five 
years since Harry Eaton left his job 
in the railway shed were up, he went 
to see his friend, John Morgan, and 
told him this story. 

OE Rh ee 

Proud of Her Ancestors—How many 
of the Tablers live in Pennsylvania. I 
do for one, One of my great-great- 
grandfathers fought in the revolution- 
ary war and took part in the battle of 
Trenton. My other great-great-grand- 
father was killed in the Wyoming 
massacre, while his wife and another 
woman escaped down the river in a ca- 





noe, which some of the savages had an- | 


chored against the bank. 
three months before my great-grand- 
father was born; he lived to be ovez> 100 
years old. On his 100th birthday, friends 
and relatives gave him a celebration 
at which noted speakers from different 
parts of the state delivered addresses. 
Five of papa’s uncles and eight of his 
cousins served in the civil war, and all 
came back safe and sound except one, 
who died in the southern prison of star- 
vation. I am 11 years old and a farm- 
er’s daughter. History is my favorite 
study—[Pale Face. 


“T saw your adv in theoldreliable A.A.” 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 


' sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 


lieve I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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TELEPHONES 


and line material for 


FARMERS’ LINES 


So simple you can build your own line, 
Instruction book and price list free. 
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A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working libr laced in the home o 
every intells ag ce The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprec dly lberal— 
Ne — in advance required, 

To # lf of this wonderful chance, addrese 
n postal to Tere Judd pet Comgeny. 5 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on Send me par- 
ticulars of your Sevetation in book trade, as adver- 
tised in Farm and Home, then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 
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your Health and STRENGTH with 


All | ) | ) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 
a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 


— Get it from Searels 
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My Dog Fido 

% W. B. 
My dog Fido, him an’ me 
(hum together, yes siree! 
Play all day, nen Fido keeps 
Watch all night an’ never sleeps 
Fear somebody ‘at is bad 
Should hurt me; an’ he’s glad, 
Fido is, when I come play 
An’ sorry when I go away. 
He can speak an’ fetch a stick 
An’ do most any kind of trick; 
He can run like lightnin’ too, 








Twicest as fast as me or you. 

Sell him for a top an’ drum? 
*Ain’t I said at he’s my chum? 
Who Can Draw? 

Among all the boys and girls who 
are readers of this department, there 
must be many who can draw. The 
Young Folks’ Editor wants to know 
who they are. Drawing is a talent 
which needs constant practice to de- 


velop; also it needs constant criticism. 
It is by criticism alone that we are 
enabled to do better in any one line of 
work. Nobody else sees a thing just 
exactly as you do. There may be 
faults which you entirely overlook, yet 


which, when pointed out to you, are 
perfectly plain. There may be merits 
which you do not yourself appreciate 


until another has shown them to you. 
Sometimes we do not know what we 
ean do until some unexpected incident 


develops a latent talent. When the 
Young Folks’ Editor was a boy at 
school he had a cousin in the same 


class. Neither of them could draw nor 
had the slightest knowledge of the art. 
The cousin grew up and went to col- 
lege. Even then he did not know that 
he had any such talent. But one sum- 
few years ago he became inter- 


mer a 
ested in sketching. He tried his hand 
at it, and recently resigned 2 very lu- 
erative position to take up _ portrait 


painting, in which he is making a suc- 
eess. Of course he had that talent long 
hidden, and but for the chance of his 
being thrown into association with 
other artists, he would never have 
known it. 

Now the Young YF olks’ department 
wants illustrations by the young folks 


themselves. Of course the Young 
Folks’ Editor cannot agree to publish 
everything that is sent in, but the 


things that are best suited for publica- 
tion he will be only too glad to print, 
with some helpful suggestions and crit- 
icisms. Now, boys and girls, let us 
see what you can do! Don’t make cop- 
jes, we want original work. We want 
your own ideas. Send some little illus- 
tration for some item that you may 
find in this issue. Make your drawings 
in ink. Do you know that there is 
a great future for good artists and il- 
lustrators? Some of you perhaps have 
just the talents to make this your life 
work. Try it now. Choose your own 
subjects. Send all drawings to. the 
Young Folks’ Editor, this office. 
oo 


Reading aloud is an excellent habit. 
Let members of the family read from 
some good book, and let the readings 
be in turn. 
(Groton. 


Begin with only a little.— 





YOUNG AND OLD 


For Window Decoration. 
GRACE F. BARBER, 





The making of very handsome win- 
dow transparencies is not at all hard 
when you have had some little prac- 
tice and know how. Just this season 
of the year is a splendid time to prepare 
for this very pleasant work. Gather 
such of the pretty fall leaves and ferns 
as you may deem desirable, preserving 
them by pressing in the usual manner. 

To mnuke the transparencies use two 
panes of glass of the same size. On 
one of them stretch smoothly a piece 
of Swiss muslin a little larger than the 


glass. This can be kept in place by a 
thread drawn from side to side across 
the glass. Fasten the ferns or leaves 


in position on the cloth by means of a 
drop of clear mucilage. Rub the mus- 
lin around the edge with mucilage, 
so as to fasten it to the second pane 
of glass when it is placed in position. 
3ind them firmly together around the 
edges with a strip of cloth wet with 
mucilage, and fasten a loop at the top 
to hang up by. 

Those made with skeleton leaves with- 
out the muslin are the handsomest, but 
many people object to the work of 
preparing the leaves. However, the 
transparencies are worth all the labor 
they cost. 

Steel engravings can also be easily 
transferred to glass to be used as win- 
dow decorations. Clean the glass and 
polish it; then varnish one side with 
clear varnish. After that is dried give 
another coat, put on very thin. When 
about half dried lay an engravng face 
down on the varnish, the picture hav- 
ing been previously prepared in this 
way: Lay it between the folds of a 
large cloth that has been wrung out 
of salt and water, leaving it until it is 
well moistened. If surplus water ap- 
pears when it is laid on the glass, it 
must be absorbed by blotting paper. 

Press smoothly on the glass until 
it is well fixed, then moisten finger 
and rub lightly on the back of the pic- 
ture, until all the paper is removed, 
leaving only the transparent picture. 
When done and the picture dried the 
little spots left from the paper can be 
easily brushed off. Varnish with clear 
varnish and bind the edges of the ghass, 
adding a loop to hang by. 


Cheese as an Ideal Food. 


ATKINSON, M D. 





A. §&. 





The desire of nearly all civilized na- 
tions is to find the ideal ration for its 
soldiers and poorer class of workers, 
who must observe the laws of economy 
and diet. In nearly all recent experi- 
ments conducted for this purpose cheese 
and milk in some of their different 
forms have received the highest creden- 
tials for furnishing the greatest amount 
of all-round nourishment at the least 
expense. The student who must econ- 
omize to carry himself through college 
or trying periods of poverty, the sol- 
dier who must endure forced marches 
on slim rations, and the laboring classes 
who must get the largest possible 
amount of nutritious food for every 
dollar spent, can find in the products of 
our dairy farms almost the ideal ra- 
tion needed. 

So well is this understood by scientists 
and physicians connected with the war 
departments of civilized countries that 
chemists have sougiit to prepare and 
preserve these foods in convenient 
forms for carrying in all kinds of cli- 
mates. From the experiments and con- 
clusions thus obtained it is possible for 
the ordinary household economist to 
learn something of value. 

The manufacture of cheese is to-day 
conducted on lines of scientifio certain- 
ty. We make cheese with an object in 
view, and to do this we call into ser- 
vice the healthful bacteria to combat 
the hostile. When cheese is made bac- 
teria multiply rapidly, and it is said 
to be cured according to the way these 
bacteria are controlled. When the milk 
is first brought to the cheese maker 
it may contain something like 500,000,000 
bacteria, which have come from the 
atmosphere, hands and milking uten- 
sils, or from the cow or clothing of the 
dairyman. Some of these bacteria are 
harmful; others beneficial. The ques- 
tion for the cheese maker to determine 
is how to destroy the former and en- 
courage the latter in their growth. 

By a system of high heating the 
maker of cheese destroys all the germs, 


good and bad, and then, if his process 
is scientific, he will proceed to inocu- 
late the mass with beneficial bacteria 
and control their development. The 
rennet is introduced to change the 
chemical condition of the milk, and then 
the curds raised to a high temperature 
to destroy obnoxious germs. After con- 
siderable further manipulation § the 
cheese is put into curing rooms. This 
curing simply means keeping the cheese 
in a temperature suitable for the mul- 
tiplication of the proper germs, but dur- 
ing the whole process constant guard 
must be established against the admis- 
sion of injurious bacteria. The cheese 
is matured or ripened according to the 
growth of the germs, and when thus 
matured the hostile bacteria have little 


chance to become established in the 
cheese. These beneficial germs actually 
predigest portions of the cheese, and 


help our stomachs to abstract from it 
the full nutriment. 

The cheddar, parmesan, limburger, 
and other cheeses, differ according to 
the kind and number of beneficial germs 


introduced. The cheese that is cured 
in underground caves owes the supe- 
rior flavor and goodness to the fact 


that the dry atmosphere in the curing 
rooms is unsuited to the development 
of harmful bacteria, and eminently 
suited to the growth of the right germs. 
In nearly all the fancy cheeses bene- 
ficial germs are artificially introduced 
to produce the maturing process. It is 
possible to do this so that we know 
beforehand just what the flavor will be. 
The beneficial germs are generally killed 
by the same acids which destroy the 
obnoxious ones, and consequently it is 
difficult sometimes to cure cheese prop- 
erly when the hostile germs have once 
secured control. The pure cultures of 
the beneficial bacteria for cheese are 
now made in the laboratory, and the 
dairymen use them also, and in this 
way science has made it possible to 
control the whole work of preparing 
this excellent food for the table. The 
cheese which is properly cured and ma- 
tured is not only always the easiest to 
digest, but it is usually the most fra- 
grant and palatable. Improperly cured 
or only half-ripe cheese is injurious to 
many. One of the drawbacks in the 
past to American cheese has been the 
lack of patience and time shown by 
the cheese makers to prepare their rip- 
ened product according to well known 
rules. This has been largely overcome, 
however, to-day, and the best American 
cheese is as palatable and healthful as 
the famous brands from Switzerland 
and France. 

With the steady improvement in 
cheese making through the application 
of scientific laws, there has naturally 
come a greater demand for it, and 
more general benefits derived from its 
use. Even many invalids can digest 
and assimilate the best cheese. There 
are special brands made for the weak- 
est stomachs, and without loss of the 
distinct cheese flavor the gain is great 
for those who love the food. Many of 
the armies of the world to-day carry 
cheese as a part of their rations, for in 
bulk and weight it stands foremost 
among foods of the day. 
ing qualities, no less than its appetizing 
flavor and taste, are becoming better 
known and appreciated every year. The 
effort to condense cheese into smaller 
space and weight for army rations has 
met with considerable success, and it 
may appear in different forms for easier 
handling in the near future. 

SO 


One Woman’s Way—Washing dishes 
is a commonplace enough subject, and 
yet there are ways and ways. On my 
kitchen table is always standing a jar 
of soft soap, and behind the 
hangs a dish mop, a small brush and 
two dishcloths, while on a shelf near- 
by are a package of baking soda and 
a bottle of ammonia. I have three dish- 
pans of different sizes, and when pre- 
paring to wash dishes fill the largest 
with warm, soft water, to which I add 
enough of the soft soap to make slight 
suds. Then hot water is turned into 
the smallest pan, and the other is set 
on the table empty. Each dish as I 
wash it is rinsed in the hot water and 
then placed to drain in the empty pan. 
‘The brush is useful for washing glass 
and cleaning around the handles of 
cups. I think the idea of having sev- 
eral dishcloths, so that they may be 
kept clean, is a good one.—[A. C. 
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With Roses. 


CORA A, MATSON DOLSON, 
Last night the golden star-flowerg 
shone 


In those far gardens of the sky; 
Their loosened petals, downard blown 
. , 
Were floated where the rose beds lie, 


I plucked these roses all abloom, 


And dripping with that last night's 
dew; 
Each rose a jar of rich perfume, 
My hand has garnered, love, for you, 


The blossoms bear my passioned touch! 
I kissed their crimson lips apart! 
Their biding place I envy much 
If you but wear them near 

heart. 


your 


= 

Tommy Russell, who, 
was a famous “Little 
roy,’ gave up the stage 
off his curls, and turned his attention 
to business. He now a successful 
young fire insurance agent with an in- 
come of $5000 a year. To earn this 
amount on the stage he would have to 
draw a salary of $200 a week, for the 
idle half the 


ten years ago, 
Lord Fauntle- 
when he cut 


is 


actor is usually year; 
so from a practical standpoint it was 
a wise choice, and his sister, Annie 
Russell, still has the little brother 


whom she brought up as a member of 
her household.—[Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
For the Thanksgiving Table 

The particular housewife prides herself 

on the daintiness of her table at all times, 


but with the approach of Thanksgiving 
she becomes more fastidious in her desire 








that the table for this yearly event be 
irreproachable in every respect. No ta- 
ble can be perfectly appointed without 
immaculate linen. We are prepared to 
serve you with medium to finest linens 
at lowest prices. Examples— 

$4.00 a set—the set containing one dozen 


20x20 inch Napkins and bleached Dam- 
esk Cloth 2x2 yards. 

$17.50 a set for bleached Damask sets 
consisting of bleached Damask Cloth 
2%4x6 yards and one dozen three-quar- 
ter Napkins. 

85e a dozen for bleached Damask Nap- 
kins, 17x17 inches, $1.00 grade. 

$3.50 a dozen for bleached Damask Nap- 


kins, 26x26 inches, $4.50 grade. 

35c each for Satin Marseilles Scarfs, 
16x45 and 16x54 inches, Tic and $1.00 
goods. 


10c each for Teneriffe Lace Doylies and 


Openwork Damask Doylies, 15c and 20c 
goods. 

joe each for hemstitched Openwork 
Lunch Cloths, 36x36 and 45x45 inches, 
$1.00 goods. 

Table Damasks by the yard, 50c, Tic, 
$1.00, $1.25 a yard, according to width 
and quality. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. EB. H. PITTSBURG, PA. 








Absolute Range Perfection 
Sofd for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
bee 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent better than you 
ern buy elsewhere. 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie,where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est and best, enables 
me to furnisha Tor 
Notcn Steel Range 
et aclean saving of 
$19 to $20, quality 
considered. Freirht paid 
e-et of the Mississippi and 
Nerth of the Tennessee 
River. Sond for frre evtalogs of all styles and sizes wi 
or without reservo'r, for CHESTER D_ CLAPP 
(Practical Stove and CHESTE le 

235 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 





















Range Man.) 
Asparagus. F. M. Hexamer ............:scscecse $0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower aud Allied Vegetables, C. 
Be BIBT cccccecscsccsccccsecccseccccnccoonsce coccce oe 
I’vize Gardening. G. LB. Fiske 1.00 





The New Rhubarb Culture. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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A Low Cost Modern Farmhouse. 


J. A. MACDONALD, P EB L 





Farmhouses with modern conven- 
fences, such as hot and cold water, wa- 
ter closet, bath rcom, sink rack and 
svood and fuel roo:n, are the exception. 
Those who have resided in a city for 

y length of time, even a few weeks, 
will see the contrast between the com- 
forts of the average city dwelling to 
that of the average farm dwelling. The 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
farmer, however, in most cases does 


not realize this contrast, and hence, 
so-called modern conveniences are the 
exception in the farmhouse. This is not 
as it should be. A farmer, in moder- 
ate circumstances, should, and could 
very easily, hive these conveniences 
and probably would have did he realize 
iheir advantages and comforts. These 
modern conveniences are sold cheaply. 

The accompanying plans are intend- 


ed for a farmhouse of this kind, suita- 
ble for a farm cf 100 acres or less. I 
gzive detail plans of the two floors and 
front elevation, and bill of lumber, so 


that the reader needs but submit the 
plans to a building contractor for esti- 
mates. 

The home is two stories high, built of 
brick or wood, 48 feet long at the back, 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
37 feet wide at the left end, 


and 19% 
feet at the right end, outside meas- 
urement. The basement walls are of 
stone, and the cellar extends beneath 
the whole house. The roof is shingled 
and stained. All of the rooms are of 
good size and nicely finished. The din- 
ing room, living room and vestibule, 
hall and stairs, may be finished in oak 
or a cheaper material if one’s purse 
does not permit. The floor in the kitch- 
en should be of maple or similar hard 
wood, but throughout the remainder of 
the house the floors may be of spruce 
or pine. There are mantels in the liv- 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSB. 
ing room, dining room and front bed- 
room, and there are closets off each of 
the bedrooms. There is a large linen 
closet and storeroom off the hall up 
Stairs, which the women will appreci- 
ate, The bath room is of good size and 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder disease will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no charge whatever for the favor.— 
{Ady. 


FOOD FOR 


fitted with good modern piumbing fix- 
tures. The front bedroom may be fin- 
ished white, the remaining rooms nat- 
ural wood. There is a balcony con- 
nected with the front of the house and 
front bedroom, 
Estimate material 
580 feet 2x6 inches for plates; 20% 
squares (160 square feet); 2x12 inch for 
joists, placed 16 inches on centers; 19 


needed to build: 


squares 2x6 inches for rafters, 16 inches 
on centers; 20% #£=squares %-inch 


matched spruce or pine flooring; 19 
squares 1l-inch rough boards for roof 
sheathing: lath and plaster, 600 square 
yards; 28 box frame windows, 23 doors. 
First floor or ground plan, dimensions, 
living room, 16x19 feet, dining room 
11%x17\% feet, kitchen 14x11 feet; wash 
room 10x10 feet; second floor plan, front 
bedroom 15%x20 feet, back bedroom, 
14144x10% feet, bath room 7x8 feet, small 
bedroom 7x11 feet, end bedroom 10x7% 
feet. 


———- 
Care of Drugs and Poisons. 
L. M. CLARK 

Every little while we read of deaths 
due to accidental poisoning, where the 
fatal dose was administered from the 
wrong bottle, or where some little one 
had fallen a victim to carelessness. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that med- 
icines and drugs of all kinds should be 
kept where the children cannot gain 
access to them, 

If no special cabinet or case can be 
procured for the necessary and all im- 
portant household remedies, a cup- 
board can be made from a shallow box 
fitted with narrow shelves and with 
cover fastened on With small hinges. 
[It should be fastened securely to the 
wall, out of reach of baby fingers, a 
lock and key will make it doubly safe. 
The one now in use in our 
made of the case of a square cabinet 
clock, The works, having fulfilled 
their mission long ago, were taken out, 
and the space filled in 
which are deep enough to accommodates 
bottles of common size. 

As to marking the bottles contain- 


family is , 


with shelves | 


ing poisons, in addition to the grue- | 


some labels attached by the druggistj 


we run a sharp pin through the cork | 


of each bottle, so that ¢he point pro- 
trudes above the top of the cork, about 
a quarter of an inch. In this way, 
the bottle is easily distinguished from 
the others, even in the dark, and no 
mistake can be made if ordinary care 
is used. 


Bethsaida, a Tale of the Caesars. 





This attractive story covers the in- 
teresting period during which occurred 
the reign of the brutal Tiberius Caesar 
and the trial and death of Christ. The 
hero, Aristarchus, is a Roman noble of 
great wealth. His father has been con- 
demned to death by the order of Au- 
gustus Caesar. During his last night 
on earth, while gazing from the roof 
of his palace, he witnessed a strange 
light in the heavens, which slowly dis- 
appeared toward Syria. While gazing 
at ita slave appears and announces the 
birth of a son, whom he names Aris- 
tarchus. This boy, grown to manhood, 
becomes disgusted with the luxury of 
Rome, quarrels with Tiberius, and is 
forced to fly eastward. He hears of 
Christ and sees him as he is being led 
to execu.ion and is greatly affected. 

The heroine, Bethsaida, is a maiden 
of humble birth but great beauty. She, 
too, sees Christ as he is being led to 
death and the effect on her is to fly 
from Pilate and his court. Chance 
brings about a meeting between her 
and Aristarchus and their mutual ex< 
periences form a bond between this 
strangely assorted pair, whose train- 
ing and environment had been so dif- 
ferent. The _ story is 
vicissitudes, suffering, heroism and 
dramatic situations of intense interest. 
The scenes at the courts of both Pilate 
and Herod give the book a strange 
fascination. The trend of the book is 
an unquestioning belief in the miracu- 
lous birth and history of Christ. It is 
handsomely bound in cloth and pub- 
lished by George Dillingham company 
of New York. 

; a es 

When Teeth Ache®—Salt and water 
held in the mouth will often banish 
a mild form of toothache and more 
severe cases will yield to a composi- 
tion of powdered alum and salt plag@ed 
or a moist bit of cotton and pressed 
into the cavity of the tooth.—[T, C. C. 
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THOUGHT 


Kind Words and Smiles. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 





MacsBETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


A kindly word and a tender smile, 
How little the cost to you! 
What joy to the burdened heart they’ll 
bring, 


What magic will they not do! 


To the one bowed down with a weight 
oLr woe, 
In ; hour of grief and pain, 


A kindly word end a tender smile 
Will bring sweet sunshine again. 


A kindly word and a tender smile— 
They're little, but mean so much, 
When given by ove whose heart is full 

Of love’s compassionate touch. 
The heaviest clouds of doubt and fear 
Will melt and vanish away, 
When a kindly word and a tender smile 
Across their dark portals stray. 
Then give to the world that kindly 
word; 
It costs you nothing at all. 
You little can tell on what good ground 





Such deeds of trve love may fall. 
And scatter broadcast those tender 
smiles, | 





Wherever you chance to go, 
For the kindly ‘words and tenéer smiles 
Make heaven cf earth below. 


48-page book free. 


PA | EN 7 highest references. 


|. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 


STANDARD «FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge 
Iiome Pork Making. A. W. Fulton 


—'“(.Q0V7030.-—_———. 





I xm 13 years old. My papa has et 
head of cattle and 14 sheep and 
pigs. I have a cow and a lamb; my 
cow's name is Beauty, and she is 
full blooded Jersey. My lamb’s name 








is Dulee, We live on a 350-acre farm The Ice Crop. T L. Hiles ong fe) 
and h-ve three-cuarters cf a mile to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

go to school.—[Evergreen, New Hamp- | 52 Lafayette Place. New York, N Y. 
shire. Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 











composed of | 





‘DIAMONDS: 


{ 


NEASY PAYMENTS: 





‘YOU CAN 


have a at Christe 


P 7 mas wi $3 if you 
take advantage of the LOFTIS SYSTEM. 
». The $5.00 which you mig) nt pay for 
> someth trivial and chea: wouls 

' make the first payment onan “— 

in Immediate. oaeenen ot | of a 

nd orahigh-grade watch, 

HOW TODOIT: Write tod ~ Ang 
Catalogue, and from it select the Dia 
mond or Watch that you would like > 
F wear and own; or, perhaps use as 2 

Christmas remembrance for the loved. 

one—wife, sweetheart, sister, daughter or mother. 
It will be sent promptly to your home, place of 
—— or express 0 as you may direct. Al— 
seoeges wee be paid, and it will ny boo roe yak ta 
tee like your se ection, and pegare t as splendid value 
he price asked, ia 2 and keep it. The balance 
ome : may end us in eight equal io rd payments. If you 
decide not to buy, simply send it back at our expense. 
| WESELL ONLY, Hich Grade American Watches of —e best 
makesand Genuine Diamonds of Superior Quality and special 
selection. Wedo not handle cheap, brass, fire-gilt —_ 
ted watches with cheap Swiss movements, but ~ 
a sclection from a complicte line of Elgin, Wal _— 
= Hampden or Illinois ssoveronts in solid gold, an d gold-filled 
cases warranted for 20 and 25 years, 


TRE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes it easy for you fo get the 
best, whether it bea Watchora Diamond. Weéesend 

you want tosee on approval, _ We pay all charges ‘whether 
you decide to buy or not. Sccurity, intcres 
enaltics and all the other disagrccable features ys =~ old= 
fashioned installment system have no piace in th tis 
System. Anaccount with us is a confidential mat ter. 

WE ARE THE LARGEST Dealers in Diamonds and Watches 
in the world, and among the oldest—[st. 1858. We refer 
; toany bank in Americi. For instance, ask your local banker 

how we stand in the business world. He will Teferto his books 
of Commercial Ratings and tcll you that we stand very h 
that our eo may be accepted without question. 
Don’t make your Christmas plans before xen! see our Cata- 
i lo and ful ly understand what you can ift-making 

with $5 or $10 by using the LOFTIS SYSTEM. Please write 
at once for Christmas is $7. matter ys. A 
POSTAL CARD WILL BRING OUR CATALOGUE, 


LOFTIS BROS. 6 CO. 
Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
Dept. M. 16892 to 98 State St. CHICAGO, ILL.’ 
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Double Diamond Lace. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 

Make a chain of 96 sts, turn. 

ist row—S c in 12th st, * ch 5, miss 5, 
& c in next st, repeat 4 times from *, 
ch 5, miss 5, 8 t ¢ in next st, * ch 5, 
miss 5, s c in next st, repeat, make a 
cluster’ of 8 t c in last st of ch. There 
will be 8 spaces between the clusters 
of 2 ¢, ch 11, turn. 

2d row—S ec in 3d st from cluster, ch 
5, make 8 t ec on 8 t ¢, leaving last sis 
on hook and work off all together, ch 
5, s c in 5 ch, repeat as in 1st row, then 
work off next cluster, repeat the 5 ch, 
ch and s c«, making the last s ec in 3d 
of 11 ch, ch 2, t c in 6th of 11 ch, ch 7, 
turn, 

3d row—S ec in 5 ch, ch 5, repeat to the 
°d 5 ch before cluster, into this work 
§ t c, ch 5, 8s c in top of finished cluster 
of 2d row, ch 5, 8 t ¢ in 2d 5 ch, ch 5, 
s c in next 5 ch, repeat the spaces to 
2d 5 ch before cluster, into this work 
8 t c, ch 5, s ec in top of cluster, ch 5, 
s c in top of cluster, ch 5, 8 t cin 3d st 
8 t c in 3d st of loop of 8 ch at end of 
row, ch 11, turn. 

4th row—S c in 3d st from cluster, * 
ch 5, finish the cluster as previously di- 
rected, ch 5, s ec in next 5 ch, ch5,se 
in next 5 ch, ch 5, finish cluster, ch 5, 
s c in next 5 ch, make spaces until next 
cluster is reached, repeat from * to end 
of row, making last s c in 3d of 7 ch, ch 
2. t ¢ in 6th of 7 ch, ch 7, turn. 

Until the point is reached the pat- 
tern is but a repetition of the 3d and 
4th rows alternately, increasing one 
cluster each round, and decreasing the 
epaces, there being 9 clusters in the 
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A PRETTY DESIGN. 
widest part, 4 on either side of the cen- 


tral cluster. The diamonds are 5 clus- 
ters square. 

In the 1lth round, after the s ec in top 
of cluster at point, turn, ch 5, s ec in 5 
ch, ch 5, finish the cluster and proceed 
as formerly -irected. The clusters de- 
crease in this row, which begins the 
open square, whose spaces begin and 
increase until the solid diamond is com- 
pleted. In completing the Ist half of 
the lower cluster of 17th row, after the 
5 ch, with s ec in top of cluster of pre- 
vious row, turn, ch 8, s c in 5 ch, ch 5 
and continue. In the next row make 
the last of the two lower clusters in the 
3d row of 8 ch, ch 11, turn. 


One Baby’s Solace. 
a 2 ME 

My baby's bassinet was not an elab- 
erate affair, being nothing more ex- 
pensive than a splint clothes basket, 
painted to a dazzling whiteness, and 
padded until it was a soft, downy nest. 
The lining was of blue cheesecloth, and 
hung over the edge in a full ruffle sev- 
eral inches deep. I did not wish to 
hold baby much, but he was an active 
little fellow, and I soon concluded that 
merely lying quietly in an immovable 
baskett was not to his liking. 

My husband bought a strong spring, 





and attached it to a hook, such as 
lamps are hung on, the hook being 
screwed into the overhead casing of 


a doorway between two rooms. Strong 
cords, wound with strips of the blue 
cheesecloth were attached to the sides 
of the basket, and it was hung on the 


spring. As I went to and fro about my 
work I occasionally would touch the 
basket, springing it slightly, to the 
baby’s keen delight. Very soon he 


learned to spring up and down suffi- 
ciently to start the basket himself, 
and whenever he tired of lying still 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


and alone this was’ his invariable 
method of amusing himself. 

Another-+ hook was placed in the 
doorway of my bedroom, and nights 
when baby wakened a spring or two 
of the basket would quickly woo him 
back to “shut-eye-town.” 

He has always’ been strong and 
healthy, and now, a bright little chap 
of five, greatly enjoys a peep at the 
old basket and spring, and the tale of 
how they delighted him when a baby. 


>_> —_—_—— 
Examples of Feather-edged Braid Lace, 
MRS H. L. MILLER, 





This lovely waist set was designed 
especially for our readers. It is made 
of fine feather-edged braid and No 250 





A DAINTY LACE COLLAR. 


lace thread. It will be observed that 
the braid used in the collar has a wider 
cord center than that used in the cuff, 
and while the wider cord is easier to 
baste, the slender cord produces a much 
lighter effect. Lace of this braid is 
rapidly coming into favor, and is pretty 
for trimming wash suits and waists. 


A Use for Old Waterproofs. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 





You housekeepers who happen to 
have stowed away in attic or closet 
one or more of those old waterproof 
capes in use 12 or 15 years ago, will 
find them exceedingly serviceable as 
chair covers on sweeping day. To 
make them more convenient, sew up 
the slits in the covers which were used 
for armholes, and remove the hoods. 
Then see what a protection it is from 
the dust, which, however carefully a 
broom is used, is sure to lodge upon all 
upholstered furniture. 

In the case of a large easy chair, 
which for some reason it may be in- 
convenient to remove from the room 
during the sweeping process, this rub- 
ber cover will prove a boon. Ordi- 
narily it may be carelessly thrown 
over the back, arms and seat; but in 
case it may be found necessary to re- 
move the chair to a sunny piazza or 
porch during cleaning time, this cover 
pinned securely around it will pro- 
tect it from either rain or sunshine, as 
the case may be. 

Another advantage which such a 
cover has over a shawl or other wool- 
en covering is that dust does not cling 


to it, but a slight shake will re- 
move it. 
If you happen to own an old-fash- 


ioned square piano, with pictures and 
bric-a-brac standing on the open 
cover, it is some trouble to remove 
them and close the piano every time 
you sweep. A friend who owns one of 





A CUFF OF FEATHER-EDGED BKrAID. 


these oR? ‘waterproof capes often 
throws it over her open piano while 
sweeping, thus saving the trouble of 
closing it. - 


Porch Pillows or Foot Rests. 


KENDALL PERRY. 


Discarded tea matting makes very 
serviceable porch pillows. Cut any 
shape required, so as to secure an un- 
broken surface; fill with paper torn 
to shreds, clean straw or fine hay, or 
if nothing else presents itself, the dried 
clippings from the lawn. When the 
sack is filled and sewed, finish around 
the edges with a light rope, making a 
loop at the corners or fringing a few 
strands of the rope for tassels. Its 
adaptability for many purposes where 
wash fabrics are needed, proves its su- 
periority over them in requiring only 








a damp cloth to remove any soiled 
finger marks, stains, fruit juices, etc, 


that often render other pillow cases 
useless until laundered. 
serve only one season’s use they have 
paid for the making. Make them in 
the winter ready for next summer's 


need, 





=_ 


Red Slime on Cucumber Pickles. 
J. F. NICHOLSON, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





During the past season complaints 
have been made from several parts of 
New York in regard to a red slime ap- 
pearing on cucumbers’ during the 
process of pickling. Many of these 
complaints have been fraught with 
grave apprehensions, because of the un- 
sightly appearance of the trouble. The 
cause is the growth on the surface of 
the pickles of a harmless bacteria, 
which forms a red coloring material. 
This color production is a function of 
the bacteria only when the germ is 
grown under favorable conditions, such 
as plenty of air, warm temperature and 
the right kind of food material. 

The germ lives commonly upon moist 
bread or cooked potato, but can with- 


stand drying for.a long time and thus | 


be carried by the winds to sprout and 
grow when the favorable food supply 
has again been found. It is harmless, 
but its growth on foods makes them 
very untempting in appearance. At 
times in Asia this germ has been ex- 
ceptionally abundant and the bloody- 
looking patches produced by its rapid 
development on different food materials 
have filled the superstitious peoples of 
those lands with the gravest apprehen- 
sions. 

Cucumber pickle is a new food mate- 
rial for this germ, but its appearance 
on bread potato and especially on the 
surface of pans of milk is not uncom- 
mon. The fact that the germ is per- 
fectly harmless, allows of the simplest 
methods of combating it. No disinfect- 
ants need be used, but in the case of 
the cucumber pickle a thorough wash- 
ing in running water and the substitu- 
tion of a new and stronger brine for 
the old will remove the trouble. The 
brine, if strong enough, will kill bac- 
teria, but this is not a new fact to the 
housewife, because the salting down of 
meats has long been used by her asa 
means of preservation. 


-— 





“IT saw your adv in theoldreliable A.A.” 
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Dr. Shoop’s 





Rheumatic Cure 


Cost Nothing if it Fails. 


Any honest person who suffers from Rheumatism 
is welcome to this offer. For years I searched 
everywhere to find a specific for Rheumatism. For 
nearly 20 years [ worked to this end, At last, 
in Germany, my search was rewarded. I found a 
costly chemical that did not disappoint me as other 
Rheumatic "epee, had disappointed physi- 
cians everywhere, 

I do not mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
can turn bony joints into flesh again. That is im- 
possible. But it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of Rheumatism. I know this so 
well that I will furnish for a full month my Rheu- 
matic Cure on trial, I cannot cure all cases within 
a month. It would be unreasonable to expect that. 
But most cases will yield within 30 days. This 
trial treatment will convince you that Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure is a power against Rheumatism— 
a potent force against disease, that is irresistible, 

My _ offer is made to convince you of my faith. 
My faith is but the outcome of experience—of 
actual knowledge. I KNOW what it can do, 
And I know this so well that I will furnish my 
remedy on trial, Simply write me a postal for my 
book on Rheumatism. I will then arrange with 
a druggist in your vicinity so that you can secure 
six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure to make 
the test. You may take it a full month on trial, 
If it succeeds, the cost to you is $5.50. If it fails, 
the loss is mine and mine alone. It ‘will be left 
entirely to you. I mean that exactly. If you say 
the trial is not satisfactory I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

I have no samples, Any mere sample that can 
affect chronic Rheumatism must be drugged to the 
verge of danger. I use no such drugs, for it is 
dangerous to take them, You must get the disease 
out of the blood. My remedy does that, even in the 
most difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met, and in all of my 
experience, in all of my 2000 tests, I never found 
a remedy that would cure one chronic case in 
en, 

Write me and I will send you the book. Try 
my remedy for a month, for it can’t harm you 
anyway. If it fails the loss is mine, 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis, 

Mild cases not chronic are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists, 


If the pillows | 











A FREE game—60 kinds—inside 
each package of 


Lion Coffee 

















FREE TO ALL 
HOUSEKEEPERS|! 


THE **1900"" BALL -BEARING 
ACILY WASHER WILL BE SENT FREE 


to all housekeepers who an. 
swer this advertisement,with- i 
out deposit or advance pay- th i 
mentof any kind, freightpaid }.\j] 
both ways, on 30 days’ trial. \& 
Unquestionably greatest 
family labor saver ever in- 
vented. Saves time, expense, 
and wearand tear, Will do : 
the family washing without boiling clothes, hand. 
scrubbing or back-breaking, Revolves on bicycle 
ball bearings and is thcrefore easiest running 
washer ever made. Will do two hours’ washing in 
ten minutes. Washes blankets as well as laces, 
absolutely clean and without the slightest injury. 


East Piymovutn, Ohio, 
P.O. Ashtabula, O. 


We have been using the “‘1G00" Washer since May 
75,1900. Have done over 1,200 washings, and I think 
it is good for as many more. We do family work 
from Ashtabula, We have used 8 diferent machines, 
and the “‘1000" beats them all for good and fast work 
and durability. 










, GEO. M. BURNET. 

It costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free, 
freight paid both ways, for a trial of 30 days. No 
Money required in advance. 

Write at once for book and particulars to ' 


THE **1900’’ WASHER Co., 
101 T. State St., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
References: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Binghamton, X. Y. 


ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
7 ~s MAD 


E WITH 
~18 i : Gearhart’s Improved 
x a peo KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
} trade or selling machines, 
# Knits everything from 
homespun or factoryyarns 
equal to hand knitting, 

jiiienueen also all sizes of hosiery, 
BIG MONEY without seams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. & > made with RIBOING 
ATTACHMENT, Ahead of allcompetitors. Writeus 
at once for ourcatalogue and samples of work which exe 
plains everything, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Address, J. E.GEARHART &S0N, Box 29, Clearfield, Pa. 






















RELIABLE MEN 
in every locality 
throughout the United 


States to introduce ous 
goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, slong roads, and 
all copspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $250 per day Steady employment to good honest, r- 
liable men. Noexperiencencedful Write for full particulars. 


EFPIRE MEDICINE CO., = Buffalo, N. Y 





SURE CURE ¥ Brooks Appliance. New 

* discovery. No obnoxious 
Springs or pads. Auito- 
matic Air Cushion, 
finds and draws 
the broken parts to- 
gether as you would 
a broken limb, No 
salves. No lymphol, No 
lies. Durable, cheap, Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Sent on trial. 
Catalogue free, 











Sik Pringe Cards, Love, Traneparent, Ese 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzle 
New Games, Premium Articles, £0. Fined 


. ' y 
Px. Z Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
.———— Cards, Bigrest Catalorus. Bend 2c, stamp 
forall. OHIO CARD VO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


Absolutely enred, Nevertoreturn. 

A Boon tosuifcrers. Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Se 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 599, Augusta,Ma. 









Cured to STAY CURED. Cause 

removed. Health restored, At~ 

tacksnever return, Eat heartily, 

Sleep allnight, do anything, go 

anywhere. No further need of 
medicines. Kk 


00 J REE. Ninety pages, allabont 
Asthma and Hay Fever. p. BREE Fayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 














STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


7 
Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske. «- 60 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske... ....ccscsesceeeses 1.08 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
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Cream vs Lard. 

CALLA PEAKE MILK. 
I wonder why so many farmers’ 
wives use lard for pie crust and sweet 
milk, butter and baking powder for 


baking, when sour cream and soda are 
so much better in taste, healthfulness 
and saving of time and labor. 

It is so easy to take some sour cream 
jin your mixing bowl, throw in your 
soda (use your judgment as to the 
quantity, according to the sourness of 
your cream), salt, stir well, and there 
you have the foundation for delicious 
crerm biscuit, cookies, layer or loaf 
cake, pie crust or pudding crust. 

My husband is a pie lover, but I ob- 
ject to pie crust made with lard. Into 
the above “foundation” I stir flour to 
stiffen sufficiently to roll and the crust 
is the best part of the pie. Why, even 
the baby can eat it without fear of 
bad results. As for ever seeing a piece 
of under crust left on the plate—well, 
the first time hasn’t come yet. 

Let me urge the use of cream in 
cooking and baking. I find sweet cream 
in all cooking where I was accustomed 
to using butter, answers the purpose 
much better, and saves the work of 
making that much butter. 


; The Care of Oilcloth—When wash- 
ing oilcloth, whether for the table or 
floor, use no soap if desirous of pre- 
serving the polish. Skimmilk is ser- 
viceable, but milk rots rubber. Hot 
vessels, onion juice, and such drippings 
discolor light oilcloth. Varnish floor 
oilcloths and linoleums fall and spring, 
to rejuvenate their appearance and to 
lengthen their days of use. Heavy 
canvas, painted yellow and _ spotted 
with shadier colors, makes a durable 


and handsome kitchen or entry carpet. 
New canvas absorbs much paint, but 
will outwear many common oilcloths, 
washes easily, and saves the floor and 
the good wife’s muscle. Wherever else 


one may economize, let it not be in 
floor paint. Next to washing and hot 
weather cooking, scrubbing comes on 
the list of wife killers.—[Paddy. 


An Economy Worth While—I find 
chiffon too expensive to throw away 
2S son as it becomes soiled. To rene 
ovate it requires a little extra care 
and trouble, but it is certainly worth 
it. Make a lather of good white soap. 


Let the chiffon soak in this a while, 
then shake it around gently in the 
water, passing it between the fingers, 
but not rubbing it. Place it in a clean 
water, changing the water repeatedly 
until there is no trace of cloudiness in 
it. Fill a cup half full of water and 
drop in a bit of pure gum arabic and 


let this disolve. Add to it a few drops 
of white vinegar. Dip in the chiffon. 


It must not be squeezed or wrung 
the least bit, but laid between soft 
white muslin and gently patted with 


the hand. Then iron it off with a 
moderately hot iron on the wrong side, 
having tissue paper between it and 
the iron.—[Celeste. 





All-Helpful Ammonia—Few people 


realize the possibilities of ammonia. 


The preparation known as common 
Spiritse of ammonia is valuable in many 
ailme nts. For example, 10 or 20 drops 
in a large wineglass of water will 
revive a fainting person. It is an 
excellent stimulant in case of nervous 
cepression and headache, as it restores 
circulation. Again, a few drops of am- 
monia poured into hard water makes 
the water soft, and it takes the dirt 
eff of paint more quickly than anything 


else, takes the stains out of carpets, 
1eans combs and hair brushes and 
nakes gold and silver look as good as 
new.—[Alice J. 


When the Stove Needs a Polish— 
Add a teaspoon of molasses to the stove 
blacking; the blacking on the range 
will last twice as long besides doing 
away with the disagreeable dust when 
the stove is polished. I use a paint 
brush to apply the blacking and find 
it more satisfactory in every way than 
the customary blacking brush.—[Leo- 
nora Miller. 


Silver or Delicate Cake—Whites of 
6 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 cups sugar, 
4 cups flour, 2-3 cup butter, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Stir sugar and butter 
to a cream, add milk, flour, flavoring 
and eggs. Bake carefully in moderate 
oven. This makes an excellent cake.— 
[Aunt Sarah. 





KITCHEN 


Our Pattern Offer. 





9116—Ladies’ coat with military cape, 
34, 38 and 42-inch bust. 

9112—Ladies’ skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 30 
and 32-inch waist. 





v j A 
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9133—Ladies’ shirt waist, 33, @ @, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 





9128—Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 

9112—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Shirt, 
Round Length. 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32- 
inch waist. 

Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
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| Painkilver 


and the Rheumatism's 
— 












AND SEWING ROOM 


IT IS A JOY 
TO BE CURED. 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Cured in Short Time. 


It almost pays to have the piles so 
great is the feeling of relief when 
Pyramid Pile Cure is applied. They 
are in the form of suppositories and 
reach the affected parts at once and 
the pain ceases and a mild feeling o 
ease and comfort takes its place. The 
healing process begins immediately 
and continues as long as the cure is 
administered until the sufferer is per- 
fectly and completely well. 

How much more sensible is this 
method than the barbarous torture in- 
flicted by the knife and instruments? 
How much more satisfactory to be 
able to administer a simple effective 
remedy in the privacy of the home 
than to submit to the humiliation of 
an examination and operation in the 
physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to stay 
cured. Thousands and thousands of 
sufferers the country over have found 
this out through the testimony of their 
friends and others, and the sale of this 
remedy is increasing enormously every 
week and month. It is certainly a 
glorious thing to be able to make great 
numbers of people happy, and nothing 
will cause happiness so much or do it 
s0 quickly as relief from pain and the 
cure of a dreadful disease. The pro- 
prietors of Pyramid Pile Cure, there- 
fore, have a great feeling of gratifica- 
tion and happiness themselves when 
the letters from former sufferers come 
pouring in on them telling of the won- 
derful cures and rejoicing and giving 
thanks for their deliverance from this 
terrible disease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by all 
druggists at 50 cents a package or will 
be sent at once in plain wrapper on 
receipt of price, by Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, 
treatment and cure of piles. 














De. COBBS CORN S4ACKS 
Are Made ot Speci: i anc Medically 


Treated Pure White Sun'™ Supt Rubber Govere 


and Ord 


Worn Day or Night 
k nd Salve C2 





3% is now 








wasted up teed. 
chimney. Our Write fe 
Stove-pipe MS booklet on 
radiator insures your gf, beating 
fuel at 4% price for 10 homes 
years. ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO.,, 

$5 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 





quart size, $5.50. The 
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Banner Lye 






(Patented ) 
Safety Package 


Banner Lye is not old-style lye, and you 
can easily open our safety package and use 
as little or as much as you need. 

Banner Lye not only keeps your kitchen, 
milk-room, milk-pans and dairy perfectly 
clean, but it makes 


Pure Soap 


without boiling or large kettles, and in only 
ten minutes, 

A 1o-cent can makes ten pounds of hard 
soap, or twenty gallons of soft soap—the 
best soap you ever saw or made, 


Your grocer or druggist sells Banner Lye for 10 
cents. If yousend us your address, we will send 
you free our book “‘ Uses of Banner Lye.”’ 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 








Better Clothes 
Less Money 


The “Glen Rock” Kind 
Direct from Mill. 


The largest woolen mill in the country sell- 
ing Men’s and Boys’ Clothing direct to 
the wearer—ready made or to measure—at a 
saving of 50 percent. and over. Made to order 
Men’s Suits, which would cost $18.00 to 
$25.00 at your tailor’s, we are able to sell at 
$7.50 and $10.00 because everything from 
the weaving ofthecloth from the raw materia) 
to turaing out the finished suit is under one roof. 
Allcloth used is made trom fine selected wools. 
Every garment is handsomely finished, bears 
ourlabel, is guaranteed for one year, and willbe 
replaced if it does not wear satisfactorily. Suits 
at above prices have 


Hand-shrunk Collars, : 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Psodded Shoulders. 


Handsome lines of Falland Winter Overcoats 
atan equalsaving. Men’sallwool and worsted 
trousers, $2, $2.50 and $3; handsomely madeand 
trimmed. We havethe cheapest, strongestand 
best all wool boys’ clothing. Also cloth by the 
wre or piece, and ladies’ suitings and skirtings. 

rite to-day for samples, etc. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 

















Butchering Outfit 


Lessen the labor and save time on butchering 
day by using the right kind of tools. 


ENTERPRISE 
Sausage Stuffer 


is the best machine on the market. Used equally well as 
a Lard Press. Cylinder is bored /rue so that no meat can 

work up about the plate, has patented corrugated spout that prevents air 
entering the casings. No hot cylinder to handle when pressing lard. 
Hot cracklings can be removed without burning fingers. Price of four 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat Chopper 


chops quickly, uniformly, perfectly; won’t clog, 
can’t break or rust; made in all sizes, hand and 
power; No. 10 isa good size to work with above 
Sausage Stuffer. Price $3.00, erg three pounds 
of meat per minute. Sold at al 
general stores. Catalogue free. 
The name **Enterprise”’ is on every machine. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mite Somervilie, N. J. 
Irrigation Farming. L. M. Wilcox ........e000.- $2.0 
Fumigation Methods. W. G. Johnson.......... 1@ 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick.............. 19 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. I. G. Curtis...... 10 
BEE, Fi TK CORED cccccecccccccccccacensnaysoen A] 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
§2 Lafayette Place, — York 


N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
eel | 












The 



















hardware and 
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ON SUMS 
OF $50, 
UPWARD 


5% 


HIS is not a company of financial “ mag- 
nates” retaining the lion’s share of profits, 
but one in which small borrowers and small 

lenders are mutually interested. Let us send 
you full information with testimonials of patrons 
—business and professional men, clergymen, 
etc.—who have invested through the company 
for the past five to ten years. 








6 per cent, per annum—quarter 

ly, by check, Withdrawal at 

your pleasure,and full earnings 

aid to then from the day your 
received. 


ds were 
Assets,. . . - $1,700,000 
Surplus & Profits, $175,000 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


1138 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


oe arindiny Mills 


crush and grind ear corn, = in as 
wanted all small grains, and do it fast 
er and easier than any other. Ba¥ 
bearings make light running. Mal& 
an excellent table meal. Time givel 
toprovethesethings. If you ere not 
satisfied return sew we pay charges. 


















uu 


87@ Annus! Catalog free. We se!l gus and gasoline engines and other power®, 
8737 Filbert St. on pulladelphic, Pa 
A. W. Straub Co., Canal & Randolph Sts., Chieage, Lil, 





BUY A MILL 


that grinds small grains, corn 
02 cob, pe poe corn, either 
or 


The New Hi Holland 
grinds in any 


rans easy, nds fast 
and costs half nay rina fat do. 
Sold on Free Trial Pian. 
Return if net satisfied. Ask for catalogue. 
Now Holland Machine Co., Box 137, New Holland, Pa. 










If you buy our FRENCH BUHR 

STONE MILL, you only have to 

buy once in an ordinary lifetime, 

because they last and give satisfaction 

Sold on tem days’ free trial, and 

fully guaranteed, Will grind for stock, for table, 

for custom, Send for free book, “Grinding for Profit,” 
It tells the story of the best mill. Do it now, 
Nerdyke & Marmon Co. 1232 Ky. Ave.Indianapelis, Ind. 





KEEPING @UP RAIN, SNOW, and COLD 


is what a roof is for 


FlintKete Roofing 


ketp 


needed 


them out for years, and no repairs 
Let us send you a sample 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 








(" ~y Horse-High Bull-Strong 


You want the best—we have it. Made of 
High Carbon Colled Spring Steel Wire. or = 
make) heavy > Galvanized. Sold 
Farmer direct Wholesale 
Farm FENCE 200 to 600 AROD 

y Grasantees~ —you to be the jud 
Ornamental Lawn Fence Je. to 47 gt - foot. 
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Poultry Fence, Farm Gates etc., at ex. 
<j low prices, Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Muncie, Indiana, 

We sell direct to con- 

sumers at lowest whole- 


MILL FEED 23: 


sale mill prices, prying 
no rebates to dealers 
in your locality. Send 
ur name for quotations, Noe 

PER COMI ron ob + 766 Andrus bldg GinnEaPoLis 





Fence Sm@omte 


BEST 


CHEAPEST 
If you intend tosell wire fence, secure the agency 





for one that will give your customers better satis- 
faction, and will last three times aslong as woven 
wire peers. Write for terms to agent. THE 
ROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 
anufacturers Frost Fence, Colled Spring Wire &Btcel Gates. 


URAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 
tive Catales (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applyir ‘or the same. Our New, Large 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by $ 
inches, 50 illustrations, tho-oughly Indexed by Titles | 
and Authors, and containing Detailed ptions 
of all the best books on Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, TM, 
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represent more gun for the money than any 
other firearm on the market. 
They are made to shoot hard and to last 


a life-time. Your dealer sells them. 
Catalog free om request. 
Agency, 31 Broadway THE REMINGTON ARMS CO.,, tion, N.v. 














» F \e) and Shredders. Try one at your own piace ; if it does 
please you better than any other machine you can buy, w 


stand all expense. 
largest line made. 


Get our catalogue 
On the market 3" years, 

Wilder-Strong tnploment Co., 
2 


today, It contains 


Monr~e, Mich. 











T 


quickly 






trouble. 


Built 
by the 


HERE are other gasoline en 





and use s0 little a ey Rs as th 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
Perfectly built. 
as well in January as July. 


ALAMO MFG. CO., 43S. Market St.,Boston, Mass. 


An igniter that always ignites. 
Price reasonable, 








Hold the plow steadily to its 
soil, h dry, clay and stony. 
late the width of furrow. Regulate 
§ depth of furrow. te’ 


dies excopt at turning 
the 


Save team. Run }§ a horse lighter, 


Make Plowing Easy 


Easily attached by any one to any plow 
beam, wood or steel. Popular wherever 
tried. ACENTS WANTED. 
We wantactive, energetic agents in every 
pass ofthe country, and to the first man 
ting us from each county we will make special prop- 
oan The a tae ee sells itself wherever shows. 
Thousands inuse. Write for catalog and prices. 


WONDER PLOW COMPANY, 200 FACTORY STREET, ST. CLAIR, MICHICAN, 








Hay Raisers 


must keep down expense ifthere’s a margin left. The 
baler for most farmers is the one th 
selves at odd times as they do other 


can run them- 

work. Take 
with you two men, a boy and one horse and you turn 
off 8 to 12 tons per day with the 














It’s the one bi ig capacity, one horse full circle press. It 
does the work of high priced machines and costs @ 
half less. It leaves the profit with the hay maker, 
No other so light running—all draft is off at the step- 
over. Bales compact and shapely, can be made to 
weigh 75tol50lbs.as desired. All movements itive. 
ler so simple and strong its never out of order, 
Descriptive Red Ripper Circular Sent Free. 
Harder Mfg. Company, Cobleskill, &. Y, 


Makers of Silos, Suotiags Cutters and Blowers, 
Horse Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, etc. 

























co Off Chopping, 


wasting your time and strength. 
work—turning the wood pile into ana ob or 
| keeping up your own fires wi Weed 


'Freeman’s “ 
ff ee! rif 







1 en machines 
H of varied patterns 
and right prices. 
Wwe also make the 
famous Freemanif’ 










Windmills, Corn f) Pe, Sai 7 
Shellers, Feed Cat-W // A ——— i 
ters, etc. \. | 
Ask for our cata- 
logue 104 


et 






8, i oy & SONS 





nes, poe none that start so 


Works 
Write for catalog. 





“toss than O MINUTES 


That’s the pat Aoe J your feed will be 
when you uze the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrongasananvil. Burrs 
5 of Bend white iron. Boxes 

ey frons furnished with 
i Sa) 


5 9 bushels oo We are making as 
on ff Dow. Write for the catalogue and 
Prieos on on the full line, 


















Corn shellers, planters, 
catters, etc. . = 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
18641 Beaver St., York, Pa. 






















BANK BY MAIL. 


place for 


s an invest- S.* Ses 
ment Account ; 
with this. bank— 
pays Four per 
cent. compound in- 

terest on all amounts from One Dollar 
up Our Banking by Mailsystem brinrs 
ocr Bark to your postofiice 
to-dav for explanatory bookl 


PITTSBURGH BANK FOR SAVINGS 


SMITHFIELD & FOURTH AVE 
ESTABLISHED 1862 PITTSBURGH Pa 


ASOLENE 
ENGINE, 











I Can Sell 
Your Farm 


or other real estate, ne matter where It Is or what If 

is worth, Scnd description, state price, and learn m 

wonderfully successful plan, Ww. RANDER 
.104 North American Building, Philadel 


FIRE, WIND & WATER, PROOF 





ties durability 

and low petne, and you haves 
perfect roof, which AN 

N’S 
Can be put ona A! N’ onold 
shingles or tin. It’s soft and 
pliable, being easy to put on 
and becomes as hard as slate. 
Fully guaranteed. Send for 
Free Sample and Oirsulars, 
110 Nassau St., 


SWAN'S 
STANDARD 
ROOFING 


2% SEX 





THB A. F. SWAN CO., 
| Fine or Goarse. 


All purpose feeds from ear corn and aj 


KELLY 


DUPLEX.Grinding Mills 
ma are speedy and easy running. ae 
crush, grind—one operation. Dou 
breaker and burr set. 4 sizes, fitany p ons 
er. Write at once for free catalogue. 
=, bn A “ S. KELLY Co., 
Springfield Ohlee. 













| FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


fn Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tiabebe and Florida, along the : 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural end 
Immigration Agent, Jacksoavil 





\ Nashville, Chattanooga end 
Louis 


Railway in Tenne 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. 
Prices reasonable. Climate 
healthful, never very cold or 

ty very bot. All marketable crops 
grown. Rainfall ample and well 
distributed. For culare write to 

EL PF. Smith, Traffic -» Nashville, Tenn. 











No Painting Required 


"sphalt Renay 
a ady 
Noon ane. Can 







and cement- 
ing the joints. Sampl ces and otis i 
jeg te for laying on -— ce postpaid. = 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine 8t., N.Y. 


PREPARED ROOFING FELTS. 


We can eure yen money on your wants in 
this line. We offer you Two-Ply Tarred 
Roofing Felt, 108 square feet to the roll, 
complete with caps, nails and cement, 
per roll, @1.15, Three-ply comple.e. pes 
my roll, ei 85. ‘Vuleanite the highest 

=f on the market,complete as above. 

rice a: roll, @1, 50. We have all kinds 
Write f for Free Catalogue No. 
H 35 = ape Be bought from Sheriffs’ and 

Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKe 

© ING CO., W. 85th and [ron Streets, a 








ON TRIAL 


DITTO’S 
Triple Geared Ball Bearing 
Feed Crinder 
= for all kindsof gate. 3 Has largest 

ity and runs the Try it Sy it beloce 
you send your a, Sond tor for circulars. 
G&. ME. DITTO, Bors, Solict, “11. 




















Pocahontas Red Rope Roofing 
is the best and cheapest covering for barns,sheds, 
poultry houses and all out-buildings. A complete 
r square foot. Roofing kit given 
and 


roof for le - 
with each rol 


4. | FE 4 C E! sac. ” Bull- 
\ strong. Chicken- 
viwenagienenea ticht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Priees. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
AEP UAWARLY & COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
: aS Box 10. Winchester, Indiana. U. 8. A. 









Write for free booklet 


KAY PAPER COMPANY.,BOX ,105 BLACKWOOD, WJ. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














BRAINS OR MUSCLE? 


which makes the most money? A 


BUICK GASOLINE ENGINE 


makes light work of cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, etc. 
Gives you more time to plan and direct 
other work. Hundreds ot our engines 
in practical, profitable, everyday use 
all we mail catalog and prices? 
THE BUICK MFG. CO., 
425 Howard Gireet, DETROIT, MI( ‘ie 








wi 16 to 35 Cents Per Rod. 


Ieaviest, strongest, most durable fence made. All wires 
tra large. We sell to farmers at wholesale 
Colled Spring, Barb and CNT i? vad Wines 
RITE FOR CATALOG 














